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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY IAMES PAYN. 
From all that one reads concerning the first night at the 
Authors’ Club, it seems to have been a successful evening, 
but I cannot believe that, as a permanent institution, the 
reading aloud by authors —to authors—of their own works 
can be popular. When barristers meet together, we all 
observe how they fight shy of making speeches ; they have 
too much of them in real life, and, moreover, except 
in professional vituperation, their speeches are never 
addressel to one another—they are for juries and the 
public at large. Something of the kind surely applies to 
If I meet a great writer I like to talk to him; 
‘‘T happen to have my new novel, 





authors. 
but if he were to say: 
or my forthcoming epic, in manuscript in my pocket, 
and I’m hanged if I don’t read it to you,” I should 
send for the police. Nothing — nothing would induce 
me to listen to it. Of course, if it is understood 
that reading aloud is to be the amusement of the 
evening, there is nothing to complain of—-one need not 
go: but merely to say, ‘‘ The proceedings will be similar 
to those of the So-and-So Club at such a place ” does not, 
to everybody, reveal the nature of the entertainment. I 
have no doubt, from the names of the authors mentioned, 
that what they read was very good; but ‘‘ how much nicer 
it would have been ” will be the reflection of most people, 
**to have read it oneself!” It is only a small minority of the 
human race who like things read aloud, but a much larger 
one enjoys reading aloud to other people, and it is certain 
that this privilege will be in demand. Every listener will 
expect sooner or later to have his—well, I do not say his 
revenge, but his wild hour of reprisal; and perhaps every- 
body's book will not prove so entertaining as those of the 
writers chosen for this first venture. Asa genuine well- 
wisher to the success of the Authors’ Club, I venture to 
think that this matter deserves consideration. 

Sometimes ‘‘ even the youngest of us makes a mistake” 
in quotation, and how much oftener those whose memory is 
Other mental attributes 
as is well known, the 


not so good as it used to be. 
improve with the revolving years: 
intelligence ‘*‘ matures,”’ but the memory occasionally fails. 
It has happened to myself rather recently in this very 
‘ Note Book,” or I should scarcely have believed it possible. 
I have hitherto considered the rheumatic but conscientious 
writer who left his bed at midnight in the winter to consult 
an authority in his bookcase, in order to verify a quotation 
he had written the preceding day, as a little too scrupulous ; 
but henceforth I take him as my model. It is better to 
increase one’s rheumatism than to have one’s correspondence 
multiplied tenfold. Still, when one has made a misquotation, 
it gives pleasure to a great many readers (if they find it out). 
They sit down in the highest spirits to convict you of your 
error, and to hint that they could have never made it them- 
selves. If you didn’t know, you ought to have looked ; but 
the idea of your not knowing, that is what surprises them 
so. Why, every schoolboy knows, &c. There are, at least, 
twenty correspondents to whom my little slip has given the 
highest satisfaction. Itis true that ten others are furiously 
apgry, but, if the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number is really what should guide us, I have been 
involuntarily a public benefactor. However, I should not 
have mentioned the matter—for the golden rule in jour- 
but for the cheerful 
and encouraging view taken by one of my correspondents. 

1 reckon,” 
take him for a Transatlantic cousin) ‘‘ that you have been 
pretty considerably chawed up for your blunder the other 
day; now, take my advice and don’t ‘ back down’ about 
it Anybody can acknowledge he’s wrong, though very 
few of us do so; and you can’t exictly say you’re right— 
not to be believed, that is. But in cases of this kind you 
cin take much higher ground than that, and there are two 
ways of doing it: (1) You can say that though you have 
not quotel the author's words you have gone one better, 
by using better words. This is a bold course to take and 
rather risky, but, after all, it is ‘a matter of opinion,’ as 
the gentleman said who had a disagreement with twelve 
others (jurymen) in a box. (2) You can say that the 
‘original editions’ of the misquoted work have the words 
as you printel them; or if you like to go one more and 
siy the ‘original manuscript,’ that will be even more 
Try it.” 


palism is never to own to a mistake 


he says (whereby, among other reasons, I 





convinem:. 


Aciinst the seductive smiles and tears of the fair sex 
there have been many notes of warning. Their produc- 
tion, we are told, is as easy as lying. A savan has recently 
demonstrated that the “ery stal globules,” 
by Mrs. Nickleby’s eccentric suitor, descend at will, like 
water from a shower-bath when the string is pulled. But 
this information does not weaken their power over 
the lea It is the privilege of mankind, as the poet justly 


Smiles and tears are, 


so doated upon 


is in 


‘to kiss them away.” 
after all, but temporary matters, intended more or less for 
our d>lectation, and we have no right to inquire too curiously 

ito their sow But somehow one does not like the 
new discovery of the production of dimples by electricity. 
A dimple is 2 permanency, and to plant one where it does 
not naturally exist is an act of duplicity. The mere 
dimpling of the features produced by a laughable idea (or 
by tickling) is another matter. I refer to those lovely little 


depressions in the cheek and chin, in which young persons 
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are fabled ‘“‘to bury their loves.” That Science should 
have so much as a little finger in the formation of these 
things is an outrage on Romance; it is as though a manu- 
factory should be started for the turning out of ‘ fairy 
rings.” The imitation is said to be so admirable that it is 
impossible to recognise it as such ; but it requires a constant 
supply of electricity, capable of giving almost as great a 
shock as the discovery of the deception itself; for this 
reason the dimplée, if I may so call her, has to be specially 
protected, and when in the open air, at all events, may be 
recognised by her wearing, like cricketers (though, of 
of course, of a much more delicate make), india-rubber 
gloves. This is worth knowin?. 


‘*To rob a poor man of his beer” is always considered 
an especially cruel fraud, on a level with pilfering from the 
poor’s box or the tin pot of a blind beggar; but to rob a 
poor organ boy of his monkey, as happened the other day, 
is even a more abominable crime. To steal his hurdy- 
gurdy, for the purpose of destroying it for gool and all, 
would seem, to many persons, justifiable; but to steal his 
monkey, his little friend in red, his relative (and, if Darwin 
is right, his antecedent), is an act*of cruelty that put: 
everyone's monkey up who hears it. In the case in 
question there were two monkeys, and the thief 
took both of them. Their value, it appears, was 
six pounds, but all the wretch obtained for them, 
one is glad to read, was thirteen shillings. ‘There are 
other points of satisfaction to be derived from the evidence : 
one is the sagacity of the police, who recovered both the 
little creatures, though they had changed hands since the 
theft no less than five times. One would have thought 
that in London, where there are so many monkeys about, 
this feat would have been impossible. Another is that the 
monkeys *‘ bit the man all over,” on which plea he had the 
impudence to ask to be let off. But the magistrate very 
properly said it was no ordinary theft to deprive a foreigner 
of his means of livelihood. The meeting between the 
animals and their original proprietor was of a most affect- 


ing character. 


Mr. Andrew Lang calculates that there are at present 
about a hundred thousand novelists in Great Britain ; only 
one out of every hundred or so, however, having the good 
(or ill) fortune to be published. It seems a pity that so:ne 
plan cannot be hit upon by which this very large literary 
circle should be made its own public; but I have noticed 
that amateur writers do not take kindly to works written 
by their own class. A century ago there seems to have 
been a tolerable nucleus of amateur novelists. In the 
Times of April 18, 1796, there occurs the following state- 
ment: ‘‘ Four thousand and seventy-three novels are now 
in the press from the pens of young ladies of fashion. At 
Mrs. D *s school all the young ladies in the fourth class 
write novels, and those parents who are rich are at the 
expense of printing them. Lady L G and Lady 
Cc E are busily employed upon two rival novels, 
which are the favourite work of young ladies at present, 
and the lawful successors of bell ropes, coronet cushions, 
and painted flower-pots.”” This may have been the Times's 
‘* fun,” but how very funny it would read if it had state- 
ments of that description now ! 


In the same newspaper there is a really amusing song 
concerning a fashion which I am told is 


(with musie 
It is entitled 


‘coming in” among ladies of our own day. 
‘ Shepherd, I have lost my Waist ” 
Never shall I see it more, 
Till, common-sense returning, 
My body to my legs restore, 
Then I shall cease from mourning. 
Folly and fashion do prevail 
To such extremes among the fair, 
A woman’s only top and tail, 
The body’s vanished Heav’n knows where. 
At the same time enormously high feathers were worn. 
‘* The ladies now wear feathers exactly of their own length, 
so that a woman of fashion is twice as long on her feet as 
in her bed. . . A young lady, only ten feet high, was overset 
in the late gale in Portland Place”; and “ at all elegant 
assemblies there is a room set apart to put their feathers 
on, as it is impossible to wear them in any carriage with a 
top to it. 
and the doors carried up to the ceiling. 
lady who nods with dexterity can give a friend a little tap 
upon the shoulders across the room, without incommoding 


Times, Dec. 29, 1795. 


The lustres are also removed upon this account 
A well-dressed 


the dancers.” 


A pamphlet lies before me entitled ‘‘The London 


Amateur Journalists’ Club,” affiliated to the British 
Amateur Press Association.”” I have never heard of the 
institution, but it is fair to say it seems to have no inten- 
tion of making money out of the amateur. Its object, it 
states, is solely to promote discussion upon social and 


literary matters, to introduce young men of humble rank 
to kindred spirits, and to afford an opportunity for would-be 
dis ipl s of the Fourth Estate to fit themselves for it. The 
question, however, naturally suggests itself, But why should 
the club be an amateur one’ Th pamphlet informs us 
that there are no less than eight amateur public itions 
published in London —the Freelance, the Plinet, the Prim- 
rose, the Sunbeam, the Gurland, Notes and Notions, the 


(fem, and the Amateur Journalist. 
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My own experience of amateurs in literature is exten- 
sive, but probably not peculiar. They are always with Us 
(the Us, of course, being editors), though we do not know 
why, for we give them little encouragement, and they 
denounce us on all occasions and with the utmost vehemence. 
What they demand is that their contributions shall be 
printed ; the payment, in the first place (if one may borrow 
a phrase from Hibernia), is but a secondary matter. In 
this respect alone they differ from the unemployed on 
Tower Hill. Their arguments are precisely the same. They 
start with the dogma that everyone who wants work must 
be supplied with it forthwith. They do not understand 
that they are not employed because it is not remunerative to 
employ them. In an admirable article on the Labour 
question a daily paper recently observed: ‘‘ Laying out 
new streets is a favourite prescription, but it is to be pre- 
sumed, if the new streets are really wanted, they would 
naturally employ the workmen whose trade is road-making.” 
So, even if a new publication is started, it does not look to 
the amateur for help but to the professional. The amateur, 
if he expects to get on, must cease to be one, and the 
sooner he drops his title, which is only another name for 
incompetency, the better. Those who wish well to either 
amateur journalist clubs or amateur publications will do 
well to strike that name out of their programmes. It may 
swell their numbers, but it will certainly militate against 


their SUCCESS. 


A Wesleyan divine, not unmindful, perhaps, of the 
** Little Chronicle”? in this newspaper, expresses a hope 
that he shall ‘‘ one fine morning” find upon our breakfast 
table a newspaper which shall contain, ‘‘not all the 
murders and adulteries that can be raked together, but the 
examples of truth, tenderness, unselfishness, true courage, 
and devotion amongst us.’ The proposition seems an excel- 
lent one, even if its effect be only to destroy the dogma of 
** the total depravity of the human race,”’ so eagerly dwelt 
upon by harsh theologians; but it would also surely tend 
to the encouragement oL W ‘Il-doing. Whether such a 
journal would at first be popular among a community to 
whom the details of vice and crime have so long been 
welcome is doubtful enough, but it seems just one of those 
cases where a trial would be justifiable. 


A merciful Providence fashioned us hollow, the poet 
tells us, ‘‘O’ purpose that we should our principles 
swallow”; and in theso days we certainly take every 
alvantage of the convenience. As to ‘ 
it is done so often on the political platform that the feat 
To undertake, however, as an 


eating our words,” 


ceases to attract comment. 
American gentlemen did previous to the late Presidential 
election, to eat a live turtle if Mr. Harrison did not gain a 
majority seems to be pushing the matter to too great an 
extremity. A turtle, however minute it may be, is more 
material than a principle, especially if one swallows the 
shell. The creature indeel—s.il to be still alive—is giving 
his swallower a great deal of inconvenience, and it is possible 
that in the end he may “turn turtle” himself; or, in other 
words, that his gallant resolution to keep his word may 
cost him his life. When a man says he will ‘ eat his hat ”’ 
if so-and-so happens, and it does happen, he generally 
finds some excuse, in the example of King Herod or else- 
where, for the non-performance of his vow; or when he 
protests he will be a Dutchman, he still retains his own 
nationality upon some plea oranother. One should always 
leave a loophole under such circumstances. If the American 
gentleman had vowel to swallow ‘‘a turtle,” instead of 
‘‘a live turtle,” he might have satisfied his conscience 
with a mock turtle, and been none the worse for it. 


An example of royal generosity has been reported to us 
from Vienna, which may be followed by quite ordinary 
people. ‘The Emperor of Austria has presented a silver 
medal pour le mérite to a female servant, who has in his 
judgment earned it by remaining seventy years in the 
employ of one family.” One would have thought that in 
the case of a Sovereign a gold medal might have been 
given to this ancient retainer, esp cially since it is obvious 
it was but for once and away. There are surely not 
two women in Austria who have passed seventy years 
in the service of one family. Even if the silver medal cost 
five shillings, it would be within the means of many people 
to offer a similar reward, and, what is of great advantage 
in charitable benefactions, with very little risk of having 
to pay it. 

London magistrates have often to adjudicate on very 
deli ate questions on short notice. One of them decided the 
other day that a young lady who had broken off her engage- 
ment need not give up her engagement-ring. Though on the 
first blush this seems inequitable, I think he was right. 
What he: 
give it to some other young woman 
interest of romance ought to be discouraged. It is con- 
fessel by proselytes that the conversion of a person to 
their creed costs a good deal, but no one contends that if 
he becomes a backslider he must return the money. More- 
over, ‘‘ the custom of the trade,” in matrimonial matters, 
I once knew a young lady 


young man wantedit back for was doubtless to 
a design which in the 


might reasonably be pleaded. 
and not, indeed, so very young 
four engagement-rings, which she used playfully to call 


who boasted of poss ssing 


‘‘my scalps.” 
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NANITY. 

BY THE REY. DR. JESSOPP, 

“If I were the Most High, I would allow no dwarfs in my 
universe.” So wrote my friend Mr. Cadaverous on a scrap of 
paper which has come down to me among his voluminous 
MSS., and as my eye lit upon it yesterday the aphorism startled 
me. Profane or irreverent Mr. Cadaverous could not be; but 
he had a way of expressing himself at times which precisians 
were apt to be horrified at. It so happens that I can recall 
the occasion when those words were spoken. I remember 
we were discussing the future of my son, as we were in the 
habit of doing, with earnest communings, discussing the name 
we would call him ; discussing the method of educating him 
which we were determined to adopt ; discussing his physical 
training ; discussing a great deal else. For it wasa favourite 
subject with us all, and naturally so. But this particular 
afternoon we had set ourselves to prepare for his marriage. 
Tadmit that this was looking rather far ahead, for our heir 
had not yet appeared upon the face of the earth, and, to tell 
the plain truth, he has not yet been seen among men. Not yet 
has he grown into a child in esse. But that made it all the 
easier for us to theorise in those old days. We were perfectly 
impartial, perfectly free from passion and prejudice—were 
fortes in tabulis,as you may say. We were moving in the 
region of ideas. It was then that Mr. Cadaverous uttered his 
oracular dictum. It was a kind of challenge to us—the 
Princess and me! 

Women are so much quicker than we, the dullards, of 
the male persuasion, that it was only to be expected that 
she should speak first. ‘“ Measure my height 2nd tell me 
what you call me, Sir!” She curtsied with 
a mock abasement. “ Perfection, Madam! 
You exactly reach my heart!” 
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Shortness of sight, my friends, is a physical, intellectual, 
and moral deformity, and is it not dreadfully hereditary? I 
pity such sufferers, even to the verge of abhorring them: but 
I am not prepared as yet toadvocate the extinction of tiem 
all. I look forward to the age when man shall co operate 
with beneficent Nature, and only the fittest shall be permitted 
to survive. We have not yet arrived at that. No! But in 
the meantime let us make a beginning, and for ourselves and 
the heir of the ages that we are bound to guard let it be under- 
stood that his bride shall at least have hair that hath never 
been frizzed, and ears that require no trumpet, and a nose that 
never burst forth into an uncontrolled sneeze, nor eyes that 
could not see straight and clear and far. I will have my son 
and heir look into his beloved’s eyes—not into her glasses. 
With those articles upon her nose how can he be sure they will 
be achromatic? He might mistake green for blue. 

My readers will see that we had some rather curious dis- 
cussions in those old days. We were not afraid of one 
another, and, above all, we did not worship sonorous wisdom. 
We wandered at our own sweet will wherever the freaks of the 
moment pointed, and we did not so very, very much lose 
our way after all. 


OUR JLLUSTRATIONS. 


THE LATE DR. PETERSEN. 
The city of Hamburg, which so recently claimed our sympathy 
by its lamentable sufferings under the cholera visitation, and 





But what did he mean by dwarfs? She 
would not let him off sv easily. These 
wrappings of verbiage would not do for her. 
Of with them! “Life is real! life is 
earnest!’ Were we not to be serious, definite, 
lucid, logical, when we were engaged upon 
the greatest of problems—how to excogitate 
first, to educate next, and, finally, to marry 
that boy of the future, who would be the 
min of the future some day? “ Have done 
with Transcendentalism, I insist, Mr. Cadav- 
erous. We will have no tripods and incense 
and incoherences. At Delphi they got tired 
even of the woman when she paltered too 
long with them ina double sense. And you— 
what are you but a great, gawky man?” 

There was no resisting her. “By nanity 
[I understand the condition of those who 
labour under any abnormal deficiency.” 
* Then why didn’t you say so?” she cried, 
“instead of making short people feel un- 
comfortable and wasting our time?” 

After this we set ourselves to work in a 
sort of Socratic fashion. We did not get at 
all beyond bodily deficiencies at this sitting. 
But we did get a little way. ‘To begin with, 
our boy's bride must have the woman's crown 
of glory, great masses of hair. That was one 
point on which we were unanimous, But, 
oh! the fierce debate that followed as to 
how that hair should grow! After long and 
vehement talk, we passed one other resolution 
by @ majority of two to one—voting by 
ballot : the bride should never have known 
the touch of crisping-irons or frizzling-irons 
(is that the word?) or curlpapers. Mr. 
Cadaverous outdid himself here. He gravely 
declared that in the A&thiopic version of the 
Book of Judges Samson was made to say that 
no jvon had come near his head, and that we 
ought to read, “ Jf J be curled, my strength 


will go from me.” He added that Jezebel 
enried her hair when she looked out of the 
window—* curled it with tongs, Madam !"—- 


and that fringes and fuzziness and bunchi- 
ness are only wicked disfigurements or con- 
cealments of deformity. He protested that, 
hair was a sacred trust—a mysterious gift— 
that nothing indicated so strongly that a 
race had sunk into barbarism or worse than 
its treatment of its hair. He protested that 
an undoubted test for discovering whether 
a womin was really insane or only sham- 
ming was afforded by the condition of her 
hair under the microscope ; that in the ages 
of faith to cut off a woman's hair was to brand 
her with the stamp of dishonour ; that a bride 
with a ring through her nose was not desir- 
able, but “ the other thing,” as he indignantly 
expressed it, was—I will not repeat his words! 











The conclusion was that our boy's bride 


should be measured from the sole of her foot THE 


to the tip of her hair at its longest, and if 

the proport on between the length of the 

hair and the fullness of her stature from tip to tip were 
below the ideal standard, the capillary dwarf, as he, Mr. 
Cadaverous, called her, was to be hopelessly rejected as an 
unqualified aspirant for the hand of our son. 

“It seems to me,” said the Princess, “ that at this rate we 
shall never get down tothe chin, my sage !" I thonght that was 
a marvellous stroke of hers. For on a former occasion we had 
had a long debate upon the advisability of resorting to the nose 
machine, which had been extensively advertised abont that 
time, and we had come to very high words on the subject of 
sneezing, and on the significance of the nose from a moral 
point of view. And if this question of the nose were to be 
passed over during this present debate, we should have found 
ourselves employed upon the maiden's lips. Witha theorist of 
Mr. Cadaverous’s turn of mind and habits of speech there was 
no knowing what might not be said. 

Chin! Why, we had not yet begun upon the eyes! It 
would take seven columns of this wonderful Journal to report 
what was said on that subject But, to sum it up in brief, the 
conclusion we came to was this: that our son should be strictly 
forbidden from his earliest infancy to be commonly civil to 


any female who wore spectacles before she was sixty. “The 
Fates,” cried Mr. Cadaverous, “ were near-sighted, not blind 
so were the Furies; so was Medusa, she wore an eyeglass ; so 


was Messalina; so were all the vicious women in Juvenal 
poseit collyria is true of them, every one! It was an ogress 
who invented the pince-nez. ‘These visual dwarfs are the very 
worst of monstrosities. Our boy must be protected from the 
touch of them. What! Could we bear the thought of his 
bride wearing a trumpet? Think of the priest at the altar 
bawling londly into that instrument, “Wilt thou,” &c., and 
being met by the answer, “ What did you say, Sir?” 

Was he not right, this grim man with his intolerant soul ? 


LATE DR. CARL PETERSEN, BURGOMASTER OF HAMBURG, 


which, by its historical dignity in past ages, as well as by its 
commercial importance, ranks high among the cities of 
Northern Europe, has ‘lost one of its oldest and most 
eminent citizens, Dr. Carl Petersen, a lawyer, a Senator, 
formerly Burgomaster, and something of a statesman and 
diplomatist, representing the ancient municipal Republic, 
especially in its relations to the kingdom of Prussia. 
He was eighty-three years of age, respected by all classes 
for his public and private character, and for the many 
services which he had rendered to his native city, whose 
local privileges he helped to preserve by a judicious and 
prudent policy, and to improve its trade by joining the 
Zollverein, four years ago, connecting this port with the whole 
of the German Empire. 
UGANDA AND EAST AFRICA. 

On Oct. 8, the Right Rev. F. Tucker, Bishop of Equatorial 
Africa, left Freretown, in Mombasa Harbour, for his long and 
toilsome journey inland to Uganda, the important native 
kingdom on the north-west shores of Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
over which the British East Africa Company has of late years 
exercised a certain degree of control. Mr. Henry Francis 
Gordon, agent of the Church Missionary Society in charge of 
its establishments at Mombasa, has favoured us with sketches 
of the town and harbour ; of the scene on that occasion, when 
the Company's steam launch, towing the boats, conveyed 
Bishop Tucker and his party across the water, cheered by a 
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large assemblage of people on the beach at Freretown ; and 
two views also of Mengo, the capital city of Uganda, anc 
Kampala, the fortified station of the British Company there, 
which was occupied by Captain Lugard and Captain Williams 
as the Company's officers. 

The situation of Mombasa, a commercia] seaport of 
some value, ceded by the Sultan of Zanzibar to English 
possession a few years ago, should be observed in explan- 
ation of the first of these views. The land shown to the 
left hand is the island on which the town, with about 
50,000 inhabitants, and the ancient Portuguese fort are 
built, only a small portion of the town being seen in this 
view. Beyond the point marked by a black-and-white post 
lies the channel separating the island from the mainland shore 
at Freretown, where five large white houses, belonging to the 
Church Missionary Society, are distinctly observed : these are, 
enumerated from left to right, the ladies’ house, the Bishop's 
house, the secretary’s house and office, the diocesan cashier's 
house, and the printing-office. Behind them rise the hills and 
distant mountains of the interior, across which Bishop Tucker 
must travel several hundred miles westward from Rabai, the 
starting-point of his inland journey, to the eastern shore of 
the great lake. 

Mengo, the capital of King Mwanga in Uganda, is now 
difficult of access from the sea-coast; but if ever the pro- 
posed railway to Lake Victoria Nyanza could be constructe d, 
and steam-boats placed on that lake, it would 
be reached in a week from Mombasa, instead 
of two or three months. Our view of the 
native city, with the “ King’s Houses” or 
palace buildings, is taken from Rubaga, the 
neighbouring site of the former capital in 
the reign of King Mtesa, father of Mwanga ; 
and so is the view of the English official 
resident's fort, Kampala. The native towns 
are, however large and populous, mere villages 
of big circular huts, constructed of grass on 
a framework of poles ; the superior mansions 
are enclosed by high stockades; but the 
streets are wide and straight, and are kept 
quite clean, 


TRANSPORT OF PRISONERS 
IN MOROCCO. 

The recent insurrection of the Anghera 
tribes in the neighbourhood of ‘Tangier 
against the misrule of a provincial Pasha 
under the Sultan of Morocco, though already 
terminated by an arrangement with some 
promises of relief from their immediate 
grievances, was Geemed worthy of notice as 
an example of the generally unsettled state 
of affairs in that western Mohammedan 
empire. The Sultan is obliged, almost every 
year, to undertake military expeditions in 
one part or another of his dominions, to 
enforce the payment of taxes or tributes, or 
to inflict punishment either on tribal insur- 
gents, who are of different native races, 
or on disobedient Moorish feudal subjects 
capable of resisting his commands. It can 
hardly be called civil war, because there is 
no civilisation; but the condition of feeble 
barbarism is amply illustrated by the 
chronic disorder of Morocco. Our Artist's 
Sketch of prisoners on the march repre- 
sents an occurrence that may often be wit- 
nessed in the interior of that unhappy land. 
You may, for example, meet a troop of negro 
horsemen, guarding a wretched captive 
heavily chained, who was lately the governor 
of a distant province, and is now being sent 
to Fez, or to the city of Morocco, where a 
loathsome imprisonment may force him to 
give up his hoarded treasure. 





THE VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT 

IN CEYLON. 
The Ceylon Volunteers returned on Sept. 10 
from the third and most successful of the 
annual encampments at Urugasmanhandiya. 
This year the men wore khaki and blue serge putties instead of 
red coats and white trousers as a more serviceable uniform for 
camping out. They were also saved the trying marches of the 
two previous years to and from the camp, the railway being 
extended to within four miles of it. The Volunteers were 
carried thither in a few hours. The short march to tle 
camp was unbearably hot and dusty; but there were no 
casualties either by sun or fatigue. We learn with satis- 
faction that this colonial corps has markedly improved in 
efficiency as well as in strength. There has been an increase 
over the first year of nearly two hundred men in camp. New 
companies formed at Badulla, Matura, and Batticaloa, the 
first up-country, and the two latter on the seacoast. These 
brought up the total to nearly 800, excluding officers. The camp 
was inspected by the officer commanding troops in the island, 
who, after witnessing a sham fight, the artillery and infantry 
taking part in this, and a night attack, expressed himself to 
the Governor, Sir Arthur Havelock, as very pleased with the 
progress they have made. The Ceylon Volunteer Forces have 
been recently angmented by a corps of mounted infantry, com- 
posed chiefly of tea-planters from the central hill districts, 
men of whose intelligence, energy, and physique there is no 
question. A new battery of Volunteer artillery at Trincomalee 
will shortly be established. The colony has reason to be prond 
of the spirit which actuates the movement; and the Volun- 
teers generally have to congratulate themselves on their 
excellent staff of officers and on the practical support of 
Government in Ceylon. 
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“MA MIE 


The exigencies of the Lord Chamberlain’s department 
obviously make it impossible to place the majority of French 
comic operas upon the English stage without alteration. ‘The 
question is how far the adaptors, literary and musical, need 
to go in their process of rendering Parisian successes congenial 
to our insular tastes? Need they disintegrate the entire 
substance and structure of another man’s work, cut off a 
limb here and lop off a branch there. replace the missing 
bits out of their own material, before the mélange can be 
made fit to entertain a London audience’? Our own belief ia 
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that there is no need for so extensive and elaborate an 
operation. With regard to “ Ma Mie Rosette,” the new comic 
opera at the Globe, the application of the usual process 
does not seem to have done much harm. The libretto of 
MM. Préval and Liorat embodies an ingenious idea, and 
Mr. George Dance has turned it effectively to account, Henri 
of Navarre arrives one day, thirsty after hunting, at an inn in 
the neighbourhood of his Chateau de Nérac, and gladly accepts 
a cup of milk from the hands of Rosette, the innkeeper's 
daughter, in whom he recognises a playmate of his childhood, 
Struck by her beauty, he presses her to come to the chateau, 
and by his attentions arouses the jealousy of Vincent, the 
good-looking gardener to whom Rosette is to be married on 
the following day. A lover's 
quarrel ensues, and, after the 
curtain has fallen upon the 
exit of the King and _ hi 
retinue, it rises again upon a 
tableau showing Rosette fallen 
asleep beside a sheaf of newly 
gathered corn. 

This tableau affords the sol: 
indication that the events of 
the succeeding act occur in a 
dream, The scene change 8s to 
the Chateau de Nérac. A ball 
has been arranged in honour 
of Rosette, and when she 
arrives Henri bids her change 
her humble attire for the gor- 
geous apparel of a lady of the 
Court, much to the disgust 
of Corisandre, the reigning 
favourite. In the midst of 
the féte Vincent appears, but AR 
is forthwith sent away again 
by his scheming master. 
Corisandre, however, takes 
care that he stays to witness 
the perfidious behaviour of 
Henri, who takes the earliest 
opportunity of making violent 
love to Rosette. Just at the 
moment when the silly damsel 
has thrown herself into the 
arms of her royal admirer 
Vincent emerges from his 
place of hiding and draws his 
sword upon the King. The 
inmates of the chateau crowd 
into the hall, and Vincent is 
arrested. This, of course, is VINCENT- 
the climax of the dream. The 
stage is thrown into complete 
darkness, and the scene rapidly 
changes to that of the first 
act, Rosette still lying asleep, 
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with Vincent watching by her side. The girl is overjoyed 
to find on awaking that her terrible adventure has existed 
only in imagination, ‘The King and his hunting party 
reappear, and Vincent having renounced a_ project of 
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going to the wars, Henri gives the lovers his blessing, and 
all ends happily. 

Supposing it to be possible to accept the idea of the dream, 
there need be no difficulty whatever in finding enjoyment in 
the pretty music and the charming spectacle with which “ Ma 
Mie Rosette” is enriched. To the graceful pieces retained 
from M. Paul Lacome’s score Mr. Ivan Caryll has added some 
effective ballads and ensembles, and between them the two 
composers have furnished at least half-a-dozen numbers that 
are likely to become popular. The choruses are tuneful, 
while the instrumentation rarely lacks either refinement or 
distinction. The performance is of exceptional merit. A 
strong cast is headed by Mr. Eugéne Oudin, who, in his strik- 
ing impersonation of Henri of Navarre, exhibits all the talent 
and polish of an artist who has won his spurs in a higher 
sphere. It isa pity, perhaps, that Mdlle. Nesville’s tiny voice 
will not permit her to second Mr. Oudin to better advantage 
in the melodious duet of the second act. On the other 
hand, she delineates with admirable skill the varied feelings 
that agitate the heart of poor little Rosette, and throws a 
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notable piquancy into all that she does. It is pleasant to 
welcome once more the presence of that delightful 
actress Miss Jessie Bond, who plays with rare arch- 
ness and spirit the part of a merry widow in search of 
her fourth husband. ‘he object of her pursuit (supposed in 
the second act to be actually wedded to her) is the King’s 
valet, and surely no better exponent of this character could 
have been found than Mr. Frank Wyatt. The clever duets and 
dances in which these two artists join afford more food for 
mirth than anything else in the piece. The Colonel Cognac of 
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Mr. Lawrance D'Orsay is a tolerably amusing personage. Miss 
Jennie McNulty has only to look handsome and express jealous 
anger as Corisandre, and she does both things perfectly. She 
needs, though, together with certain other members of 
the company, [to take a lesson or two 
in the art of pronouncing the word 
© Henri.” The performance is ably 
ye conducted by Mr. Caryll, who has 
under his control an excellent orchestra 
and chorus, 
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PERSONAL. 


The commander of the small French military force in 


Dahomey, Colonel Dodds, has been promotid to the rank of 
brigadier- 


general since 
his recent 
achievement 
in the capture 
of Cana, the 
sacred suburb 
of Abomey, 
containing 
the great ser- 
pent - temple, 
the place of 
yearly human 
sacrifices, and 
the tombs of 
King Behan- 
zin’s  ances- 
tors. It may 
be presumed, 
from his 
name, that 
General 
Dodds, like 
several other 
French mili- 
tary com- 
manders’ of 
wider renown, 
i forefathers ; but he isa native of the French West 
colony of Senegal, where he has passed the greater 
his life. He served long in a battalion of 
infantry, rising in rank until, in 189C, he was in com- 
f all the troops at St. Louis, and organised the Dahomey 
n of last year, at first conducted by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Skill and perseverance in the execution of bis 
> plans, with an intimate knowledge of West African 
*haracter, as well as his taciturn self-reliance, which 
saves much trouble to the Ministry and Government offices in 
Paris, have _— for General Dodds his present success. 





GENERAL DoDDs. 








| William Sankey, C.B., whose sudden death occurred 
arritz at the end of last week, belonged to a family who 
for some centuries been settled in Ireland, where the} y 
the estate of Bawnmore, in the county of Cork. 











General Sankey, two of whose sous are in the Army, and whose 
brother, Sir Richard Sankey, is a distinguished soldier, was 
engaged through the whole of the Crimean campaign, where 
h I as D.A.Q.M.G., and later as A.Q.M.G. He was 
pres . Bulganak affair, and at what Chamb 's History 
desc 3 the “daring scramble” of Mackenzie’s Farm (a 





blockhouse built by a Scotch admiral in the Russian service) ; 

l les} for his conduct at the Alma, 
ebastopol. His career was a 
h will be greatly regretted by a 
jmaintances, 
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1353, he was actively engaged against the Rol 
s severely wounded at Sailoor. In the terrible scenes 
Mutiny the late General bravely playe i his part. He 
1 prolonged siege of Jhansi, where, 
ny y European, man, woman, and child 
y murdered by order of the Ranee. At the battle 
i od under him, 
i Cavalry, he 
isp Tanteea 
l th ts of various 
pture. General ae wae 
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D PETERBOROUGH, should have 

been crowned 

3a sion to the Deanery. The late Dean, who was a 
Merton, took his B.A. degree at Oxf ford in 1835, 


id cutered holy orders two years later Fifty years ago 





he was deestaned ated Ohesisalles of the Diocese of Peterborongh, 
and forty-three years ago he began his long and intimate 
association with the cathedral. ‘here it may be said of him, 
as of Wren in St. Paul's, Si monumentum queris, circum- 
spice. Searcely any part of the building but has been indebted 
to his munificence, and tohim more than to any other man the 
restoration and beautifying of the cathedral are due. In all 
he has spent upon it some £8000—not a large sum in wealthy 
quarters, but a good deal from the purse of a country clergy- 
man. His munificence was on no means confined to one 
object. Ile restored the old Norman church of Barnock, of 
which he was rector for forty years, and gave freely to all 
diocesan claims. He was last in the cathedral he loved so well 
on Oct. 15, when, at his own especial request, “Crossing the 
Bar” was sung. A week or two ago the Dean went to South- 
sea, where he died on Nov. 19, in his seventy-eighth year. He 
was married in 1839 to a daughter of the late Bishop Davys, to 
whom he was examining chaplain for many years. ‘The remains 
of the Dean have been laid to rest in the cathedral burying- 
ground. Our portrait is from a photo by Messrs. Elliott and 
Fry, of Baker Street. 


Lord Reay, who succeeds the late Duke of Roxburghe as 
Lord Lieutenant of Roxburghshire, is the eleventh holder of 
the ancient title granted to his ancestor Sir Donald Mackay in 
1628, and is the head of that clan of Mackays of Strathnaver 
who played their part at the battle of Flodden Field, where 
their chieftain, Odo Mackay, was slain. His Lordship, who is 
fifty-three years of age, for some time held the post of 
Governor of the Bombay Presidency. His appointment to the 
Lord Lieutenancy of Roxburghshire by Mr. Gladstone is rather 
an unwelcome surprise in that county, for his only connection 
with the neighbourhood is through his marriage, in 1877, with 
the widow of Captain Alexander Mitchell, M.P., of Stow, and 
even this estate, where he has seldom resided, is situated, with 
the exception of a few acres, not in Roxburghshire, but in the 
adjoining county of Midlothian. 


Crichel House, the Dorsetshire seat of Lord Alington, 
where the Prince of Wales has this week been a guest, is the 
ancient estate of the Napiers, one of whom, Sir Nathaniel 
Napier, was prominent in the wars between Charles I. and his 
Parliament. The old house was destroyed by fire in the 
middle of the last century, and on its ruins Sir William Napier 
erected the present two-storeyed handsome classic building, 
which was afterwards greatly enlarged by Mr. Humphrey Sturt, 
who in 1765 inherited the property of his maternalancestors, the 
Napiers, on the death of his cousin, Sir Gerald Napier. Crichel 
is about seven miles from the quaint market town of Wim- 
borne, with its fine old minster, and stands in a beautifully 
wooded park of some four hundred acres—a noticeable feature 
of which is a large lake that lies in front of the mansion. 
Crichel was at one time used as a residence by George IV. when 
Prince Regent. 

A heavy blow has befallen the most picturesque of modern 
French personalities in the prosecution by the French Govern- 
ment of M. de Lesseps, among the other directors of the Panama 
Canal Company. M. de Lesseps is, perhaps, the greatest of 
living Frenchmen, and he possesses all the honour that attaches 
to the creator of the Suez Canal. But his mad venture at 
Panama, undertaken in opposition to the advice of some of 
the most experienced engineers, has cost the French people 
sixty millions sterling, and there can be little doubt that it was 
floated by wholesale bribery of public men and the Press. 

de Lesseps himself may have been misled by his own 
buoyant temperament, but the statements issued on his 
authority were gravely misleading. Personally he is a man 
of magnetic temperament and of flamboyant character, and 
his whole life has been a kind of commercial romance. His 
relationship with the Empress Eugénie, as well as his long 
diplomatic career in the East, gave him great opportunities of 
realising his dream of the Suez Canal; but the Panama 
project was undertaken under far graver and less favourable 
circumstances, 

The Suez Canal was begun in 1859, and concluded in ten 
years. The engineering difficulties were not great, but they 
involved the death of hundreds of fellaheen, whom the Khedive 
Ismail, a strong and unswerving supporter of De Lesseps, practi- 
cally engaged under a form of slave labour. The Empress 
Eugénie was present at the opening, and the ceremony marked 
practically the zenith of De Lesseps’s career. He afterwards 
lived in great style in Paris and in the country, reared a very 
large family, and finally raised the greatest financial bubble 
that the century, and, indeed, France (with the exception of 
Law's Mississippi scheme), have ever known. Personally, he 
is a man of simple habits and of extremely attractive 
character. 





The proprietor and directing editor of the Pull Mali 
Gazette has, it is said, been at length revealed in the person of 
Mr. Cust, M.P., one of the Conservative members for Lincoln- 
shire. Mr. Cust is young, a distinguished Etonian, a clever, 
smart, and good-looking young man, who made a very 
considerable impression on the House of Commons last 
Session. The occasion was a speech on the land question 
apropos of Mr. Chaplin’s Allotments Bill. a Cust 
spoke with force, energy, and style, from « rather democratic 
point of view, and his elaborate speech was a most marked 
success, uswine praise from the Liberal as well as the Con- 
servative ranks. Mr. Cust, however, has had no experience of 
journalism, and it will be interesting to see whether he 
develops into a successful newspaper man. He is said to be in 
some measure attached to the Tory-Democratic policy of Lord 
Randolph Churchill. It will be an interesting experiment. 


The St. James's Gazette makes the, on the whole, welcome 
announcement that for the present no appointment to the 
Laureateship will be made, and that in fact the position will 
be “hung up” fora while. ‘This is a sensible resolution on 
Mr. Gladstone's part, but we do not imagine that it implies 
that no nomination will ultimately be made. On the contrary, we 
believe that Mr. Gladstone has been carefully considering 
the claims of most living English poets, and that one or two 
have already been * ruled out.” The Prime Minister is keenly 
interested in modern poetry, and he said the other day in 
private that he thonght the surest sign of England's greatness 
her wonderful poetic product. He has always been 
specially struck with her excellence in the matter of the 
sonnet in foreign form, which she has especially adapted and 
made immortal. 





There is a good deal of speculation as to the personnel of 
the Royal Commission on the Poor Law which Mr. Fowler, 
the President of the Local Government Board, has decided to 
appoint. Mr. Charles Booth, who has added more to our 
knowledge of how the poor live than any of his contemporaries, 
ought certainly to be on it, and will probably be asked to serve. 
Mr. Chamberlain made a very good President of the Local 
Government Board—the best we have ever had—but the 
worst of it is that he is committed to a special plan of 
old-age insurance, which conflicts very materially with that of 
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Mr. Charles Booth, so that the two ae viele serve on the 
same body. Mr. Stansfeld, an old Poor-Law reformer, will 
very likely be asked to preside over the Commission, and Mr. 
Ritchie, Mr. Fowler's predecessor, is another probable meml er 
The Commission, in all likelihood, will be confined to the 
question of old-age pauperism only, and will not go into the 
general question of Poor-Law Administration, 


The Queen has commanded Sir Augustus Harris to give a 
performance of Bizet’'s opera “Carmen,” in Italian, at Windsor 
Castle on the evening of Saturday, Dec. 3. Sir Augustus on 
Nov. 22 visited the castle to take notes of the stage accommo- 
dation and to make final arrangements with regard to the 
east, which her Majesty has approved. It is as follows: 
Carmen, Mdlle. de Lussan ; Michaela, Miss Esther Palliser ; 
Frasquita, Miss Agnes Jansen ; Escamillo, M. Dufriche; Dancairo, 
Signor Caracciolo; Remendado, Signor Rinaldini ; Morales, 
Signor Corsi; Zuniga, Signor de Vaschetti ; Don José, Signor 
Cremonini. Premiére danseuse, Mdlle. Riganti. Conductor, 
Signor Bevignani. The scenery will be painted expressly to 
fit the theatre, which will be constructed for the occasion in 
the Waterloo Chamber. The regular Covent Garden orchestra 
and chorus will take part in the performance, which in all 
respects will be made as perfect as it is possible to make i 


The following is Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s picturesque 
description of Mr. Robert — Stevenson in an article in the 
Times of Nov. 23. entitled “ Captains enn | * Now 
there sits a great spirit under the palm-trees of the Navigator 
Group, a thousand leagues to the south, and he, crowned with 
roses and laurels, strings together the pearls of those parts. 
When he has done with his kingdom dewn there perhaps he 
will turn to the Smoky Seas and the Wonderful Adventures of 
Captain — Then there will be a tale to listen to.” 

Lord Rosebery spoke in very eloquent terms of Sir John 
Macdonald’s services to the Empire in unveiling a memorial 
bust to the statesman in the crypt of St. Paul's. The memorial 
was initiated by the Imperial Federation League, and the bust 
represents Sir John in his Privy Councillor's dress, with the 
star and chain of a G.C.B. on his breast and round his neck. 
Lord Rosebery rather aptly described Sir John’s central 
political ideas as being the belief that the British Empire was 
“the greatest secular agency for good known to the world.” 
Yhe Canadian statesman’s official claim to remembrance 





BUST OF THE LATE SIR JOHN MACDONALD 
IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, 


is, of course, that, more than any other one man, he was 
responsible for the creation of a united Canada, and that, 
under the Constitution of 1867, he was made the first Premier 
of the Dominion. Since that period to the time of his death 
he, with one or two signal reverses, held his place as the first 
of contemporary Canadian statesmen. Ife was one of the 
High Commissioners who arranged the Alabama Treaty, and 
his eloquence, talent for diplomacy, dexterity, knowledge of 
tlle world,and charming manners always kept him at the 
head of Canadian and, indeed, of imperial statesmanship. He 
was popular in this country, and his ideas and character, as 
well as his personal appear ance, ran on lines resembling not a 
little those of Lord Beaconsfield. As he probably saved 
Canada from being absorbed by the United States, he well 
deserves his memorial in the greatest of English cathedrals. 


Mr. J. Satchell Hopkins has (says the 7imcs) resigned the 
post of chairman of the Birmingham Conservative Association, 
which he has filled since 1889. He was identified with the 
party which advocated co-operation with the Liberal Unionists 
of Birmingham in opposition to the policy of the younger 
and more ardent Conservatives, who had revolted against what 
they considered Mr, Chamberlain’s attempt at dictation. ‘The 
interposition of the Marquis of Salisbury and Mr. Balfour ata 
critical moment gave the needful support to Mr. Hopkins, and 
averted the threatened split in the party. 


Great consternation has seized upon the Wagnerian enthu- 
siasts (says the Daily News) at the news that Herr Oesterlein’s 
well-known collection of relics and souvenirs in Vienna, known 
as “ The Richard Wagner Museum,” is in imminent peril 
of being sold piecemeal and carried away to the United States. 
The general Wagner Society, being formed for the special 
object of promoting the Bayreuth Festivals, is not 
legally empowered to apply its funds to the purchase 
of a private undertaking, but it has passed a resolution declar- 
ing it desirable that the preservation of the museum in its 
present form should be instantly secured, and a committee has 
already been formed with that object. The London branch of 
the society has, moreover, decided to devote to this purpose the 
portion of this year's income which had been set aside for sn 
autumn conversazione, Only £4500, it appears, is needed ‘So 
purchase the muscum and preserve it as a whole, 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 


The Queen and the royal family and the members of the 
royal household attended Divine service in the private chapel 
of Windsor Castle on Sunday, Nov. 20. ‘The Lord Bishop of 
Ripon officiated, assisted by the Very Rev. the Dean of 
Windsor, The Bishop of Ripon preached the sermon. 


The Earl of Rosebery arrived at the Castle on Nov. 21 and 
had an audience with the Queen. He was afterwards privately 
invested by her Majesty with the Riband and Badge of the 
Order of the Garter, having previously received the honour of 
knighthood. Princesses Louise and Beatrice were present 
with the Queen. 

The Prince of Wales, who has been shooting during the 
last ten days with Sir Edward Green at Ken Hill, the Duke of 
Fife at Castle Rising, and Sir Henry James at Shoreham Place, 
is now the guest of Lord and Lady Alington at More Crichel, 
Dorsetshire. 

The Princess of Wales is expected to visit the Queen at 
Windsor Castle about Dec. 12, and remain there until the 
anniversary of the death of the late Prince Conscrt and 
Princess Alice. 

The Queen goes to Osborne on Friday, Dec. 16, according to 
present arrangements, and the Court will remain in the Isle of 
Wight for two months. 


I announced some time ago (says 7ruth) that her Majesty 
contemplates paying another visit to Florence next spring, 
and that the Queen will probably reside again at the Villa 
Palmieri, near Fiesole, which the Dowager Lady Crawford has 
kindly placed at her Majesty’s disposal, as she did five years 
ago. ‘lhe Queen proposes to start for Florence a few days 
before Easter, on March 22 or 27. Her Majesty will be accom- 
panied to Italy by Princess Beatrice and Prince Henry of 
Battenberg, and will be absent from England for about five 
weeks, 


Cabinet Councils are understood to have decided to retain 
Uganda under the supervision of a British Commissioner. An 
agent of the Government has been despatched to Africa to 
ascertain the exact position of affairs, but it may be taken for 
granted that Ministers have yielded to the agitation carried 
on chiefly by the missionaries and other religious bodies. 
The Ministerial journals, which at first maintained that 
Uganda was useless and must be given up, have acknow- 
ledged that public opinion is against this step. It does not 
follow, however, that the Government will ask Parliament to 
vote two millions for the construction of the Mombasa rail- 
way. Such an undertaking will probably be left to private 
enterprise, although Lord Salisbury declares that the railway 
will put an end to the slave trade—an opinion which savours 
of optimism, 

The Cabinet is busy with the legislation for next Session, 
and it is alleged that a measure dealing with the franchise 
will have the most important place next to Home Rule. ‘This 
means that the Government will combine in one Bill the pro- 
posal popularly known as “ one man one vote” and a reform of 
registration. With regard to registration, there is no acute 
difference of opinion, for the anomalies of the present system 
are admitted by all. But to the abolition of plural voting the 
Opposition may be expected to offer strenuous objection, based 
mainly on the proposition that the franchise ought not to be 
meddled with except in conjunction with a redistribution of 
seats, 


The social question, which grows more and more urgent, 
affects the administration of the Poor Law, and it is announced 
that a Royal Commission will inquire into a subject which 
is already prolific of inquiries—and little else. It will be the 
main object of the Commission to collect evidence to form the 
basis of some scheme of old-age pensions. Mr, Arthur 
Acland and Mr. Charles Booth have examined the social 
economics of a number of English villages, and this useful 
research is likely to be greatly extended and elaborated. The 
qnestion is beset with difficulties, not the least of which, as 
Mr. Charles Booth has pointed out, is the probability that the 
children of aged people will cease to contribute to the support 
of their parents when old-age pensions are granted. In many 
cases this may entail the unfortunate result that the aged and 
deserving will be no better off than before. 


A conference presided over by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury was held at Lambeth Palace to consider this problem, 
and the clergy were urged to organise means of relief, though, 
as Lord Halsbury suggested, anything in the nature of a 
denominational charity runs the risk of alienating as mach 
sympathy as it may attract. For the administration of actual 
relief, the best plan is that which will apply individual sub- 
scriptions to individual cases instead of merging them ina 
general fund, which to many people makes no articulate 
appeal. But the aim of social reformers is to find some method 
by which the Poor Law can be made to distinguish deserving 
poverty from organised mendicity. 


Meanwhile the unemployed in London continue to make 
demonstrations which are largely due to the officious zeal of 
“paid organisers.” The gentry who deliver violent speeches 
on Tower Hill probably feel that they must make some show 
for their money. So there are terrific threats every morning 
of what the starving poor will do to the “loafers,” under 
which designation the orators who hawl nonsense for a 
livelihood are good enough to include parsons and journalists. 
Everybody, in point of fact, who happens to be earning a 
living without making himself a nuisance is supposed to be 
a vulture feeding on the heart-strings of the spouters of 
Tower Hill. The silly violence of these men might bring 
discrediton genuine efforts to ameliorate the lot of the poor, if 
this were not generally felt to be a formidable and inevitable 
problem. 


Mr. Labouchere has been telling a Radical club that the 
most inspiriting task of the Liberal party is to ‘ go for” the 
Ifouse of Lords. Undeterred by Lord Salisbury’s reply to Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, Mr. Labouchere says the Government must 
create enough “ stalwart” peers to carry Home Rule through 
the Lords, and then vote the abolition of that assembly. Not 
usually deficient in humour, Mr. Labouchere does not see that 
the idea of expecting some hundreds of new peers to decree 
the extinction of the hereditary Chamber belongs to the realm 
of comic opera and not to that of politics. It is the sort of 
suggestion Mr. Gilbert might naturally make for Sir Arthur 
Sallivan to set to music. 


The attempt to unseat Mr. Balfour in East Manchester 
failed ignominiously, but Mr. Frank James, the Conservative 
member for Walsall, has lost his seat by one of those techni- 
calities which are the joy of lawyers. The Corrupt Practices 
Act forbids a candidate or his agent to buy emblems and dis- 
tribute them among the electors, ‘This is supposed to 
be a form of corruption, though why a man _ who 
receives a piece of cardboard inscribed “ Vote for James” 
should regard this as a lucrative bribe is a mystery. How- 
ever, Mr. James employed his own son as his agent, and 


Mr. James, junior neglected to read the Act before entering upon 
his duties. This oversight caused the loss of the seat, and the 
Tories and Liberals of Walsall are thirsting for another fray, 
which cannot come off before the meeting of Parliament. 


A curious correspondence between Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Goldwin Smith throws an agreeable light on the amenities 
of public life. Mr. Goldwin Smith controverted Mr. Glad- 
stone’s statistics about the numbers of the troops in Ireland at 
the time of the Union, and made some ironical remarks about 
“ veracity.” Mr. Gladstone, treating this as an impeachment 
of his “personal honour,” repeats his statistics, and Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, while disclaiming any imputation on the 
Prime Minister's integrity, again denies them. The immediate 
point at issue is of no special importance, but the tone of the 
two letters is a welcome restoration of the courtesies of 
political conflict. 


There has been a small panic in London about a circum- 
stantial story of the reappearance of “Jack the Ripper.” He 
was minutely described by a girl, who said one of his eyes 
was blue and the other brown, and that he tried to stab 
her with a long knife, whereupon she gave him a kick 
and ran away. ‘The police do not attach any importance to 
this “ yarn,” which is like many others about the monster who 
worked such cruel havoc in Whitechapel a few years ago, but 
to whose identity nobody was ever able to swear. Not one of 
his victims lived to give the slightest clue,and people who say 
they saw him have made imagination do duty to meet the 
demand of curiosity. 


That some parts of London are like the jungle that 
harbours wild beasts is proved once more by the trial of three 
men for the murder of a doctor in Southwark in broad day- 
light. ‘lhe unfortunate man was drugged with drink, and 
then strangled in full view of some children whose evidence 
led to conviction. For some mysterious reason the offence was 
treated as manslaughter, and the wretches who deliberately 
killed a man for the sake of the loose change in his pockets 
have escaped the gallows. 


The retiring Lady Mayoress, wife of Alderman Sir David 
Evans, K.C.M.G., is to be presented by the members of the 
Common Council representing the Ward of Castle Baynard 
with a memorial gift, testifying their sense of the graceful 
manner in which she has presided over festivities and 
hospitalities at the Mansion House, This gift consists of a 








CANDELABRA PRESENTED TO LADY EVANS, WIFE OF 
THE LATE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 


pair of silver candelabra, manufactured by Messrs. Mappin 
and Webb, of 18 to 22, Poultry, which are shown ia our 
Illustration. 

The Rugby School “runs” have excited as much discussion 
as the Rugby football rules. Rugby football is the most 
violent form of that game, and the “runs” are paper-chases, 
which have caused the death of a boy from stoppage of the heart, 
A somewhat unreasonable cry has been raised about the 
supposed compulsion on boys to run ‘whether they are physi- 
cally fitted or not for such exercise, ‘There is sufficient evidence 
that the wishes of parents are respected in this matter. 


The French Ministry of M. Loubet, on Friday, Nov. 18, 
after three days’ sharp debating in the Chamber of Deputies, 
obtained a large majority of votes, 329 to 228, for its Bill to 
repress incendiary Anarchist and Communist publications 
calculated to incite the labouring class to acts of violence and 
outrage; but an amendment was passed on Nov. 20, by 
277 votes against 252, depriving Government of power to 
seize, before trial, the newspaper or other publication offending 
against the law. It is considered that the Prime Minister 
spoke with much force and good effect, but that M. Ricard, 
the Minister of Justice, made an insignificant figure in this 
debate, and that he will probably be called upon to retire, 
while the Bill, in its present shape, is not likely to be very 
effective. 

This subject, however, is already thrown into the shade by 
the great financial, social, and political scandal of the Panama 
Canal Company, the impending criminal prosecution of its 
directors and contractors, including M. de Lesseps and M. Eiffel, 
and the debate in the Chamber, on Monday, Nov. 21, in which 
M. Delahaye fiercely uttered the most tremendous accusa- 
tions of venality against former Ministers, Senators, Deputies, 
journalists, and other persons, to the number of a hundred 
and fifty or more, he said, who had taken large bribes of money 
to pass special laws authorising loans and lotteries for the 
Panama Canal scheme. There was a scene of wild excite- 
ment in the Chamber when these charges were brought 
forward; but M. Delahaye conld not be got to state 
the details with precision, while both the President 
of the Chamber, M. Floquet, who was Prime Minister 
at the time referred to, and M. Lonbet, the head of 
the present Ministry, denying all knowledge of such trans- 
actions, met the tumult with calm equanimity. ‘Phe 
Ministers readily consented to appoint a special committee 
of inquiry, which was voted by 311 to 243, to examine the 
whole Panama Canal business with reference to alleged 
corruption of members of the Chamber. 


News reached Paris from West Africa on Nov. 21 announcing 
that General Dodds had entered Abomey, the capital of 
Dahomey, without any more fighting. King Behanzin had 
fled, leaving his “ golden throne,” which General Dodds sent 
to Porto Novo. It is also said that Behanzin has capitulated, 
and submitted to all the conditions imposed by the French. 

The German Emperor William IT. opened the Imperial Diet 
at Berlin on Tnesday, Nov. 22, reading his speech from the 
throne. Ilis Majesty said that the development of the military 
and naval power of other European States made it needful to 





strengthen the German army by the more extensive training 
and enlisting of youngermen. New sources of revenue would 
be opened by the proposals of the Imperial Budget. ‘Ihese 
taxation bills and the Army Bill will be laid before the Diet, 
as wellas the Colonial Budget and the new commercial treaties. 


The additional taxes proposed to be levied throughout the 
German Empire on beer and distilled spirits and on Stock 
Exchange dealings, for the augmentation of the German army, 
will yield, it is estimated, not above fifty-eight millions of 
marks yearly, while the proposed additional military expendi- 
ture is sixty-six millions a year, There is to bea loan of 119 
millions for similar purposes, 


The Prussian Finance Minister, Dr. Miquel, on Nov. 18, 
introduced his proposed new property tax for local govern- 
ment purposes in that kingdom, upon which there has been a 
prolonged debate. A Social Democratic Congress has been 
sitting several days at Berlin, and has resolved to have nothing 
to do with “State Socialism.” 


The new IIungarian Ministry formed by Dr. Wekerle 
entered office on Nov. 21, and announced that measures had 
been arranged, with the approval of the Crown, for setuling 
the questions of the laws of marriage, with obligatory civil 
marriage, registration of births, the recognition of the Jewish 
religion, and judicial and administrative reforms, 


The newly elected Belgian Chamber of Deputies, convened 
specially to consider the proposed changes in the Constitution, 
on Nov. 18 rejected, by a vote of eighty-nine to twenty-one, an 
amendment to the Address in favour of universal suffrage, 
which was moved by M. Janson. ‘The International Monetary 
Conference, to which delegates are sent by seventeen Govern- 
ments, European and American, assembled at Brussels on 
Nov. 22, mainly to discuss bimetallism and other currency 
questions. 


The King and Queen of Portugal returned to Lisbon on 
Nov. 18, from their visit to the Queen-Regent and infant King 
of Spain at Madrid. A commercial treaty between those two 
kingdoms is to be negotiated, 

The Swedish Parliament at Stockholm, on Nov. 21, passed 


the Government Bill for the reorganisation of the army, by 
which the strength of the infantry is largely increased.—X. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

MISGIVINGS ON THIS UNEXPECTED RU-EMBODIMENT. 

Jocelyn and the second Avice continued to gaze ardently 
at her. 

“Ant 

the mother, with some disappointment. 


she is not coming in now; she hasn't time,’’ said 
‘*She means to run 
across in the evening.’’ 

The girl, in fact, went past and on till she was out of sight. 
Pearston stood as in a dream. It was the very girl, in all 
essential particulars, and without the absence of a single 
charm, who had kissed him forty years before. When he 
turned his head from the window his eyes fell again upon 
the old Avice at his side. Before but the relic of the Well- 
Beloved, she had now become its empty shrine. Warm friend- 
ship, indeed, he felt for her; but whatever that might have 
done towards the instauration of a former dream was now 
hopelessly barred by the rivalry of the thing itself in the guise 
of a lineal successor. 

Pearston, who had been about to leave, sat down again on 
being timidly asked if he would stay and have a cup of tea. 
He hardly knew what he did for a moment; a dim thought 
that Avice—the renewed Avice—might come into the house 
after all made his reseating himself an act of spontaneity. 

How he contrived to attenuate and disperse the subject he 
had opened up with the new Avice’s mother, Pearston never 
Perhaps she saw more than he thought she 
knew that about his nature 


exactly knew. 
saw—read something in his face 
which he gave her no credit for knowing. Anyhow, the con- 
versation took the form of a friendly gossip from that minute, 
his remarks being often given while his mind was turned 
elsewhere, 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that a chill passed 
through Jocelyn when there had been time for reflection. The 
study of his art without any counterbalancing 
practical pursuit had nourished and developed his natural 
responsiveness to impressions ; he now felt that his old trouble, 


sedulous 


his curse, indeed, he had sometimes called it-—was 
come back again. Aphrodite was not yet propitiated for that 
original sin against her image in the person of Avice the Virst, 
and now, at the age of nine-and-fifty, he was urged on and on 
like the Jew Ahasuerus the islanders 
themselves, like a blind ram. 

The Goddess, an abstraction to the general, was a very real 
He had watched the marble 
stood in his under all 
in the brightening of morn- 


his doom 


or, in the phrase of 


personage indeed to Pearston. 
of her which working-room 
changes of and 
ing, in the blackening of eve, 
every line and curve of her body none, naturally, knew better 


image 
light shade 


in moonlight, in lamplight ; 


than he; 
superstition, that the three Avices were somehow interpene- 


and, though not quite a belief, it was a faney, a 


trated with her essence. 
‘“And the next 
stumblingly ; ‘‘ she 


Avice — daughter,’ he said 


at the castle 


your 


is, you say, & governcss 


opposite.”’ 
Mrs. Pearston reaffirmed the 
home because she 


fact, 
the speaker) was so lonely. 


adding that the girl 
often slept at 
She often thought she would like to keep her dangliter at home 
altogether. 

** She plays that instrument, I suppose ¢”’ 
regarding the piano. 

‘* Yes, she plays beautifully , she had the best instruction 
thai She was educated at Sand- 
bourne,”’ 

‘Which room does she sleep in when at home ¢ *’ 


said Pear:ton, 


masters could give her. 


he asked 
curiously. 

‘« The little one over this.”’ 

It had been his own. ‘‘ Strange,’’ he murmured. 

He finished tea, and sat after tea, but the youthful Avice 
did not arrive. With the Avice present he conversed as the 
old friend—no more. At last it grew dusk, and Pearston could 
not possibly find an excuse for staying longer. 
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BY: THOMAS - HARDY: 


AUTHOR OF 


“TESS 


“T hope to make the acqnaintance—of your daughter,’’ he 
said in leaving, knowing that he might have said with equal 
truth, ‘fof my new tenderly beloved.’’ 

‘**T hope you will,’’ she said simply. ‘* This evening she 
evidently has gone for a walk instead of coming here.”’ 

He went out of the house, but felt in no mood just then to 


“FAR FROM THE MADDING 


OF THE D’URBERVILLES,” 


CROWD,” 


&C. 


get back to his lodgings in the town on the mainland. Tle 
lingered about upon the undulating ground for a long while, 
thinking of the extraordinary reproduction of the original girl 
in this new form he had seen, and of himself as of a forclish 
fascinated by the renewed 
As a physical 


dreamer in being so suddenly 
image in a personality not one-third his age. 





Tearston stooped and examined the cause of discomAture. 
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fact, no doubt, the preservation of the likeness was no 
uncommon thing here, but it helped the dream. 

Passing round the walls of the new castle, he deviated 
from his homeward track by turning down the familiar little 
lane which led to the ruined castle of the Red King. It took 
him past the cottage in which the new Avice was born, from 
whose precincts he had heard her first infantine cry. Pausing, 
he saw in the west behind him the new moon growing distinct 
upon the glow. 

He was subject to gigantic superstitions. In spite of him- 
self, the sight of the new moon, his chosen tutelary goddess, 
is representing, by her so-called inconstancy, his own idea of 
. migratory Well-Beloved, made him start as if his sweetheart 
in the flesh had suddenly looked over the horizon at him. In 
a crowd secretly, or in solitude boldly, he ever bowed the knee 
three times to this divinity on her first appearance monthly, 
ind directed a soft kiss towards her shining shape. He feared 
\phrodite, but Selene he cherished. All this did he, « man of 
fifty-nine! Truly the curse (if it were not a blessing) was 
far from having spent itself yet 

In the other direction the castle ruins rose against the sea. 


He went on towards these, around which he had played asa 
boy, and stood by the walls at the edge of the cliff pondering. 
Chere was no wind and but little tide, and he thought he could 
hear from years ago a voice that he knew. It certainly was a 
voice, but it came from the rocks beneath the castle ruin. 


** Mrs. Atway!”’ 

A silence followed, and nobody came. The voice spoke 
again; ‘* John Bencomb!”’ 
Neither was this summons attended to. The cry continued, 


with more entreaty: ‘* William Scribben !”’ 





The voice was that of a Pearston—there could be no doubt 
of it—Avice’s, probably. Something or other seemed to be 
detaining her down there, against her will. A sloping path 
beneath the bectling cliff and the castle walls rising sheer 
from its summit led down to th lower level whence the voic 
proceeded. Pearston followed the pathway, and soon beheld 

girl in light clothing—the same he had seen through the 
window. - standing upon one of the rocks, apparently unabk 
to mov Pearston hastened across to her. 

~O, thank you for coming!” she murmured with som 
timidity. ‘*I have met with an awkward mishap. I live near 

re, and am not frightened really. My foot has become 


immed in a crevice cf the rock, and I cannot get it out, try 
vy IT will. What shali/I do!” 

Pearston stooped and examined the cause of discomfiture. 
‘I think if you can take your boot off,’’ he said, ‘* your foot 
mizht slip out, leaving the boot behind.’’ 

She tried to act upon this advice, but could not do so 
effectually. Pearston then experimented by slipping his hand 
into the crevice till he could just reach the buttons of her boot, 
which, however, he could not unfasten any more than she. 
Taking his penknife from his pocket, he tried again, and cut 


f€ the buttons one by one. The boot unfastened, and out 
s'ipped the foot 
0, how glad Iam!” she cried joyfully. *‘ I was fearing 


[ should have to stay here all night. How can I thank you 


Pearston was tugging to withdraw the boot, but no force 


that he could exercise would move it. At last she said: ** Don't 
It is not far to the house. I can walk in my 








you in,”’ he said gallantly. 

She said she did not want help, nevertheless allowed him to 

mshod sid As the y move don she expl ined 

she had com: out through the garden door, had been 
g on the boulders to look at something out at sea just 

ning light as assisted by the moon, and 


ping had wedged her foot as he had found it. 
Whatever Pearston’s years might have made him look by 
d in t dusk of evening he was fairly presentable as a 
ig man of no marked antiquity, his outline differing 
ttle from what it had been when he was half his years. 
Ile was well preserved, still upright, trimly shaven, agile in 
vent; wore a tightly buttoned suit which set off a 


irally slight figure; in brief, he might have been of any 
ze as he appeared to her at this moment. She talked to him 
with the co-equality of one who assumed him to be not far 
l of her own generation ; and, as the growing darkness 
yscured him more and more, he adopted her assumption of his 

with increasing boldness of tone. 
The flippant, harmlcss freedom of the watering-place Miss, 
tich Avice had p!a‘nly acquired during her sojourn at the 
1, helped Pearston considerably in this role of 





enn ier, Which he was only too ready to play at any time. 
Not a word did he say a’yout being a native of the island; still 
re carefully did he conceal the fact of his having courted 


ein 


er grandmother, and engazed himself to marry that attractive 
lady 


He found that 


had come out ipon the rocks through 


t caine little private door from the lawn of the modern 
istle which had frequently afforded him egress to the same 
1 years long past. Pearston accompanied her across th: 
inds alinost to the entrauce of the mansion —the place 
being now far better kept and planted than when he had 
I t it a t lonely tenant ilmost, indeed, restored to the 
md neatn vlich had characterised it when he was a 
b 

S w t p iced to be reserved, and during this 
] ib g upou his arm, there was time for a great 
‘ f l When he hal bidden her farewell, and 
| tere l, | ie m in n dark, a rush of sadness 
igh Pearston’ ilswept down all the temporary pleasure 
id found in the charming girl's company Had Mephisto- 
prung from ground th ind then with an offer 
Jocelyn of restoration to youth the usual term: of his 
firm, the sculptor certiinly might have consented to sell that 
part of himescl W » he felt less immediate need than of 

@ rud ] ind narked brow 
Bu W ace JA l Jui i , FY tr ik l ‘ io y b url ad 
ciders was almost a sor for him. Why wa ) vith 
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such a temperament? And this concatenated interest could 
hardly have arisen, even with Pearston, but for a conflux 
of circumstances only possible here. The three Avices, the 
second much like the first, the third actually a double of 
the first, were the outcome of the immemorial island 
customs of intermarriage and of prenuptial union, under 
which conditions the type of feature was almost uniform from 
parent to child through generations ; so that, till quite latterly, 
to have seen one native man and woman was to have seen the 
whole population of that is lated rock, so nearly cut off from 
the mainland. His own predisposition and the consciousness 
of his early faithlessness did all the rest. 

Iie turned gloomily away, anl let himself out of the 
precincts. Before walking along the couple of miles of road 
which would conduct him to the little station at Slopeway 
Well, he redescended t» the rocks whereon he had found her, 
and searched about for the fissure which had made a prisoner 
of this belated edition of the Well-Beloved. Kneeling down 
beside the spot, he inserted his hand, and ultimately, by much 
wriggling, withdrew the little boot. He examined it thought- 
fully—by touch rather than by sight—put it in his pocket, and 
followed the stony route to Slopeway Well. 


CHAPTER XXY. 
THE RENEWED IMAGE BURNS ITSELF IN. 

There was nothing to hinder Pearston in calling upon the new 
Avice’s mother as often as he should choose, beyond the five 
miles of intervening railway, and two additional miles of 
clambering over the heights of the island. Two days later, 
therefore, Pearston repeated his journey and knocked about 
tea-time at the widow's door. 

As he had expected, the daughter was not at home. He 
sat down beside the old sweetheart who, having eclipsed her 
mother in past days, had now eclipsed herself in her child. 
Jocelyn produced the girl’s boot from his pocket. 

** Then, ‘tis you who helped Avice out of her predicament ’’ 
said Mrs. Pearston, with surprise. 

** Yes, my dear friend; and perhaps.I shall ask you to help 
me out of mine before 1 have don But never mind that now. 
What did she tell you about the adventure? ”’ 

Mrs. Pearston was looking thoughtfully upon him. ‘‘ Well, 
*tis rather strange it should have been you, Sir,’’ she replied 
slowly. ‘‘ She seemed to be a good deal interested. I thought 
it might have been a younger man—a much younger man.”’ 

‘*It might have been, as far as feelings were concerned. 

Now, Avice, Ill to the point at once. Virtually I have 
known your daughter any number of years. When I talk to 
her I can anticipate every turn of her thought, every senti- 
ment, every act, so long did I study those things in your 
mother and in you. Therefore I do not require to learn her ; 
she was learnt by me in her previous existences. Now, don’t 
be shocked : I am willing to marry her—I should be overjoyed 
to do it if there would be nothing preposterous about it, or that 
would seem like a man making himself too much of a fool, 
and so degrading her in consenting. I can make her compara- 
tively rich, as you know, and I would indulge her every whim. 
There is the idea, bluntly put. It would set right something 
in my mind that has been wrong for forty years. After my 
death she would have plenty of freedom and plenty of means 
to enjoy it.”’ 

Mrs. Isaac Pearston seemed only a little surprised ; certainly 
not shocked. 

‘Well, if I didn’t think you might be a bit taken with 
her!’’ she murmured archly. ‘* Knowing your sort of mind, 
from my little affair with ’ee years ago, nothing you could do 
in this way would astonish me.”’ 

sut you don’t think badly of me for it *”’ 

‘Not at all; but, of course, it would depend upon what 
felt. . . . I would rather have her marry a younger man.”’ 
*“And suppose a satisfactory younger man should not 


’ 


appear *”’ 

Mrs. Pearston showed in her face that she fully recognised 
the difference between a bird in hand and a better bird in tie 
bush. She looked him curiously up and down. 

**T know you would make anybody a very nice husbaud,”’ 
she said presently. ‘I know that you would be nicer than 
many men half your age; and, though there is a great deal of 
difference between you and her, there have been.more unequal 
marriages, that’s true. Speaking as her mother, I can say that 
I shouldn’t object to you, Sir, for her, provided she liked you. 
That is where the difficulty would lie.’’ 

‘*T wish you would help me to get over that difficulty,’’ he 
said gently. ‘* Remember, I brought back a truant husband 
to you twenty years ago.”’ 

** Yes, you did,’’ she assented; ‘‘ and, though I may siy 
no great things as to happiness came of it, I’ve always seen 
that your intentions towards me were none the less noble ou 
that account. I would do for you what I would do for no 
other man, and there is one reason in particular which would 
incline me to help you with Avice—that I should feel abso- 
lutely certain I was helping her to a kind husband.”’ 

‘Well, that would remain to be seen. I would, at any 
rate, try to be worthy of your opinion. Come, Avice, for old 
times’ sake, you must help me. You never felt anything but 
friendship in those days, you know, and that makes it easy and 
proper for you to do me a good turn now.”’ 

After a little more conversation his old friend was won to 
promise that she really would do everything that lay in her 
power. And, as if to show her good faith in this promise, she 
usked him to wait till later in the evening, when Avice might 
possibly run across to see her. 

Pearston, who fancied he had won the younger Avice's 
interest, at least, by the part he had played upon the rocks th 
week before, had a dread of encountering her in full lizht till! 
he should have advanced a little further in her regard. HH 
accordingly was perplexed at this proposal, and, seeing his 
hesitation, Mrs. Pearston suggestel that they should walk 
tozether in the direction whence Avice would come, if she came 


at all 


He welcomed this idea, and in a few minutes they starte, 
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strolling along under the now strong moonlight, and when 
they reached the gates of Dell-i’-th’-rock Castle, turning back 
again towards the house. After two or three such walks up 
and down, the gate of the castle grounds clicked, an l a form 
came forth which proved to be Avice the younger. 

As soon as they met the girl recognised in her mother’s 
companion the gentleman who had helped her on th» shore, 
and she s2emed really glad to find that her chivalrous assistant 
was claimed by her parent as an old friend. She remembered 
hearing something about this worthy London man of talent 
and position, whose ancestry were people of her own isle, and 
possibly, from the name, of a common stock with her own. 

‘And you have actually lived in the castle yourself, Mr. 
Pearston ?’’ asked Avice the daughter, presently, with her 
innocent young voice. ‘* Was it long ago?”’ 

** Yes, it was some time ago,’’ replied the sculptor, with a 
sinking at his heart lest she should say how long. 

** Tt must have been when I was away —or when I was very 
little ¥”’ 

**T don’t think you were away.”’ 

‘** But I don’t think I could have been here ? 

‘**No, perhaps you couldn’t have been here.”’ 

‘**T think she was here, but too small to rem ombcr,”’ sail 
Avice’s mother. 

They talked in this general way till they reached Mrs. 
Pearston’s house ; but Jocelyn resisted both the wi low's 
invitation and the desire of his own heart, and went away 
without entering. To risk, by visibly confrontiny her, the 
advantage that he had already gained, or fancied he had 
gained, with the re-incarnate Avice required more courage 
than he could claim in his present mood. 

Such evening promenades as these were frequent during 
the waxing of that summer moon. On one occasion, as they 
were all good walkers, it was arranged that they should meet 
halfway between the island and the town in which Pearston 
It was impossible that by this time the pretty 


had lodgings. 
young governess should not have guessed the ultimate reason 
of these rambles to be a matrimonial intention; but she 
inclined to the belief that the widow rather than herself was 
the object of Pearston’s regard ; though why this educated and 
apparently wealthy man should be attracted by her mother 
whose homeliness was apparent enough to the girl's more 
modern training—she could not comprehend. 

They met accordingly in the middle of the Pebble Bank, 
Pearston coming from the mainland, and the women from 
the peninsular rock. Crossing the wooden brilge which 
connected the bank with the shore proper, they moved in the 
direction of Henry the Eighth’s Castle, on the verge of tl« 
sand cliff. Like the Red King’s Castle on the isluid, the 
interior was open to the sky, and when they enteret and 
the full moon streamed down upon them over the edge of th 
enclosing masonry the whole present reality faded from 
Jocelyn’s mind under the press of memories. Neither of his 
companions guessed what Pearston, that ancient youth, was 
thinking of. It was in this very spot that he was to have met 
the grandmother of the girl at his side, and in which he would 
have met her had she chosen to keep the appointment. The 
consequence of that meeting would have been the old-fashioned 
betrothal or island custom—discoutinned in these days —from 
which he could not have receded. It might—nay, it must 
have changed the whole current of his life. 

Instead of that, forty years had passed 
severance from Avice, till a secondly renewed copy of his 
swectheart had arisen to fill her place. But he, alas, was not 
renewed. And of all this the pretty young face at his side, 
idealised by the moon's rays, knew nothing. 

Taking advantage of the younger woman's retreat to view 
the sea through an opening of the walls, Pearston appealed to 
her mother in a whisper: ‘* Have you ever given her a hint of 
what my meaning is?’ No?’ Then I think you might, if you 


forty years of 


really have no objection.”’ 

Mrs. Pearstdu, as the widow, was far from being so coldly 
disposed in her own person towards her friend as in the days 
when he wanted to marry her. Had she now been the object 
of his pursuit, he would not have needed to ask her twice sut 
like a good mother she stifled all this, and said she would 
sound Avice there and then. 

** Avice, my dear,’’ she said, when the girl returned from 
the window-gap, ‘‘ what do you think of Mr. Pearston paying 
his addresses to you—coming courting, as J call it in my old- 
fashioned way. Supposing he were to, would you encourage 
him ?*’ 

**To me, mother?’’ said Avice, with an inquiring laugh. 
*T thought —he meant you!” 

**Q, no, he doesn’t mean me,”’ 
**He is nothing more than my friend. 

**T don't want any addresses,”’ said the daughter 

** He is a man in society, and would take you to an clegant 
house in London suited to your education, instead of leaving 


said her mother, hastily. 


” 


‘ 


you to mope here.’ 

‘*T should like that well enough,’ replied Avice, carelessly. 

‘**Then give him some encouragement.’’ 

**T don’t care enough about him to do any encouraging 
It is his business, I should think, to do all.”’ 

She spoke in her lightest vein; but the result was that 
when Pearston, who had discreetly withdrawn, returned to 
them, she walked docilely, though perhaps gloomily, besid 
him, her mother dropping to the rear. They cane to a rugged 
descent, and Pearston took her hand to help her. She allowed 
him to retain it when they arrived on level ground. 

Altogether it was not an unsuccessful evening for the man 
with the unanchored heart, though possibly initial. success 
meant worse for him in the long run than initial failure. 
Tuere was nothing marvellous in the fact of her tractability 
thus far. In his modern dress and style, under the rays of 
tle moon, he looked a very presentable gentleman indeed, 
while his knowledge of art and his travelled manners were not 
without their attractions for a girl who with one hand touched 
the educated middle-class and with the other the rude 
ant simple inhabitants of the isle. Her intensely modern 
syinpathies were quickened by her peculiar outlook. 
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Pcarston was almost as shamed of the brightness of his 
ardour for her. He would have been quite ashamed if there 
had not existed a redeeming quality in the substratum of old 
pathetic memory by which such love had been created—which 
still permeated it, rendering it the tenderest, most anxious, 
most protective instinct he had ever known, It may have had 
in its composition too much of the old boyish fervour that had 
characterised such affection when he was cherry-cheeked and 
slender in the waist as a girl; it was all this fecling of youth, 
and more. 

He was not exactly old, he said to himself the next 
morning as he regarded his face in the glass. And he looked 
considerably younger than he was. But there was history in 
his face—distinct chapters of it; his brow was not that blank 
page it once had been. He knew the origin of that line in his 
forehead; it had been ploughed in the course of a month or 
two by «crisis in his matrimonial trouble. He remembered 
the coming of this pale wiry hair; it had been brought by the 
when he had wished each night that he might 
This wrinkled corner, that drawn bit of 
months of despondency 


illness in Rome, 
never wake again. 
skin, they had resulted from those 
when all seemed going against his art, his strength, his love. 


Ani t \\} m 
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“You emnot live your life and keep it, Jocelyn,’’ he said. 
Time was against him and love, and time would probably win. 

“When I went away from the first Avice,’’ he continued 
**T had a presentiment that I should 


with whimsical misery, 
ache for it some day. And [ am aching—have ached ever 
since this jade of a Well-Beloved learnt the unconscionable 


” 


trick of inhabiting one image only. 


To be continued.) 


The chief magistrate at the Bow-Street Police-Court, Sir 
John Bridge, on Nov. 16, decided for the committal of Jean 
Pierre Francois, the alleged accomplice of the Anarchist 
dynamiter Ravachol, to be sent, under the Extradition Treaty, 
to be tried ina French Court as accessory to the murders at 
the Café Véry, Boulevard de Magenta, in Paris. 

Tine Manchester City Council has resolved to ask Parlia- 
ment for powers to raise £2,000,000 for the completion of the 
Manchester Ship Canal, and it is proposed that the Salford 
‘own Council should contribute one million. A number of 
seats on the Board of the Canal Company would be allotted to 
these Corporations, 

The Welsh University College at Aberystwith has been 
provided, by the gift of Welshmen in the United States of 
wr with a library, which was opened on Nov. 15 by Mr 

. H. Dyke Acland, M.P., Vice-President of the Committee of 
Osonell on Education. He stated that the foundation of a 
University for Wales is under the consideration of Govern- 
ment, and Mr. Owen M. Edwards is preparing a report on the 
subject. 


THE 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


The collection of Sir Walter Scott’s letters which Mr. David 
Douglas is editing, and which he will publish shortly, will 
prove to be more important than some announcements might 
lead one to expect. The letters which Mr. Douglas is printing 
have never seen the light before, and any old material used 
will be merely in illustration of the new. 


A recent catalogue uf Mr. Davey offers a letter of Edgar 
Allan Poe, which gives an interesting glimpse of the literary 
methods of that erratic genius. It was written on Jan. 4, 
1845, to Mr. Bush, the Orientalist and Swedenborgian preacher, 
whose curious book “ Anastasis” had, a few years before, 
caused much sensation by its application of mesmeric 
phenomena to the doctrine of a future state. Poe sends 


his article called ‘“ Mesmeric Revelation,’ published in 
the previous July in the Columbian, and, as he says, 
just then reproduced in the Dollar Weekly. He begs Mr. 


enough to read the article. “ You will 
(he adds) “ that the article is purely a 
it some thoughts which are 


Bush to be good 
of course understand ” 


fiction, but I have embodied in 





oo 


Lai Have 


you ever given her a hint of what my meaning is! 


and IT am exceedingly anxious to learn 


original with myself, 
far 


if they have claim to absolute originality, and also how 
they will strike you as well based.” 

We hear so much of the jealousies of authors, especially 
of authors who have hit on the same subject or class of 
subjects, that it is pleasant to come upon something which 


serves as a corrective. In the same catalogue occurs 
a letter of Dr. Arnold, written from Rugby in 1838 
to a friend, thanking him for having introduced him 


to the elegant scholar who happily is still with us as the 
venerable Dean of Ely. In 1838 each had planned his 
‘ History of Rome,’ and on hearing of Dr. Arnold’s scheme 
the younger man had evidently hesitated as to whether he 
should proceed with his own. Dr. Arnold’s reply sounds a 
clear note, applicable to all such cases. He intends, if cir- 
cumstances permit, to carry down his history to Charlemagne ; 


“but the uncertainties of life and my own slow progress 
make me very unwilling to hinder any other man 
from doing what, after all, I may never be able to do 
myself. And as [ shonld go on with my own plan, if 
I lived, indifferently of any other history which might 


be published, so I think your friend should carry out his own 
ideas, without any regard to my future work—there will be 
something original in each of our books, if either is good for 
anything.” In the words of Arnold's son, the history as 
planned was “ too great for haste, too high for rivalry” ; and 
a pathetic colour is given to the commonplace, “the uncer- 
tainties of life,” when one remembers that after little more than 
four years had passed Dr. Arnold, “ languor not in his heart, 
weakness not in his word, weariness not on his brow,” was 
called on to lay down his pen, leaving the history but a noble 
fragment. 
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dated “ 1842,” 
tureis proverbial. 
(a sort of compromise between my notion and yours—as I 
understood it, at least). and I will read it to you, if 
to be bothered so far. 
et autres gentille SSC 3.” 
tragedy must have been 
not, then “The Return of the 
bably. 
that 

thing not a little pathetic in this glimpse of the confidence 
which, at that period—just half a century ago—possessed 
Browning, that his true vocation was to write for the stage. 
In the fcllowing year this confidence was enhanced by thie 
peculiar circumstances which masked the real meaning of the 
failure of “A Blot on the ‘Scutcheon ” 
Browning accepted his fate philosophically, nothing stirred 
him so promptly or so deeply as a chance discussion of the 
“ might have beens ” 


ago. 
book—a complaint occasionally heard from authors 
these latter days. 
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Here, too, is a little letter of Browning to Macready. Itis 
and begins thus: “ The luck of the third adven- 
I have written a spick-and-span new tragedy 


you care 
It has action in it, drabbing, stabbing, 
If we count in “ Pippa Passes,” the new 
“King Victor and King Charles” ; if 
Druses "—the latter most pro- 
Blot on the ‘Scutcheon,” for 
vady’s order. There is some- 


not be “A 
to Macré 


It could 
was written 


;and though in old age 


of his early plays. 


A letter of Bruce, the traveller, to Sir Joseph Banks casts 


a lurid light on the London literary world of a hundred years 


He complains that the reviewers have been unjust to his 
even in 
of accounting for the mal- 


But his way 
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treatment has more freshness. One reason assigned (and, in 


this case, Sir Joseph seems to have agreed, if he did not 
suggest) is that he had “invaded the booksellers’ [read 
publishers’| mysteries and printed his own work.” Bruce 


the more readily believed if we remember 
that the “reviews” of his day were the property of 
“booksellers” and were kept for the purpose of puffing 
their own publications—alike those in which each was 
individually interested and those produced by the close cor- 
poration called “ the trade.” “I am, besides, a Scotsman, and 
for some years was not reputed a trne man,” and then he goes 
on to inform Banks how he had been assailed by two distinct 
varieties of blackmailers—one who threatened a “cruel 
review ” unless he was bought off, and another who proposed 
to him, “for value,” the opportunity of reviewing his own 
work ! 

When Thomas Mozeley told the world that Keble, at a par- 
ticular date, had “ given up all hope of promotion, ” and that 
he “ very soon lost his temper in discussion,” the world—even 
the world which knew very little of the personality of the 
author of “ The Christian Year "—was surprised and shocked. 
It had not thought of Keble as one whose mind had ever been 
set on “ promotion,’ and had believed him to possess a temper 
as uniformly unruffled as is possible to humanity. It is 
pleasant, therefore, to come upon two letters—one from the 
pen of Canon Liddon, the other from that of Dr. Pusey—each 
of which restores to us the cherished picture of the saintly 
Keble unblemished by the smudges thoughtlessly cast on it by 
one who was incapable of understanding him. Dr. Pusey 
adds that Mozeley was equally incapable of appreciating 
Newman, an opinion which, considering how much Moze ley 
wrote on his brother-in-law, is worth keeping in mind, K, 


may be 





THE 


Our Special Artist, Mr. Julius M. Price, who has in the past 
week visited several towns in the cotton-spinning and mannu- 
facturing district of South Lancashire, to make sketches and 
gather direct information concerning the interruption of their 
staple industry by the dis- 
pute between the mill- 
owners and the hands in 
their employment, has fur- 
nished a report of his inter- 
\ views with several persons 
‘N competent to explain the 
- state of affairs. 
The following  state- 
mets were ude by one of the mill-owners 
visited in Manchester: “You must bear in 





mind that this is not a ‘strike,’ but a ‘lock- 
out. A strike is when the hands refuse to 
work unless their pay is increased, and a 
lock-out is absolutely the reverse—for then 
it is the employers who refuse to continue 
to work unless their workpeople will agree 
to accept a lower wage. In this instance, 
there is a difference of opinion between the 
mill-owners and their employés as to the 
most effectual solution of a difficulty which 


for years past has gradually been threatening 
the cotton-spinning industry, a difficulty 
which was bound to be settled one way or 
another sooner or later. The present state 
of affairs is this, and herein lies the difficulty: 
we say to the men, ‘In time of prosperity 
we advanced your wages, and now that 
things are not flourishing we ask you to help 
us to tide over the bad times and to accept a 
five per cent. reduction off your wages.’ To this they reply : 
‘No; this, in our opinion, is no remedy for bad trade ; do you 
work your mill short time—that is, three or four days per week 
only, instead of six days, and thus check the rate of produc- 
tion : we will consent to this instead of a reduction of wages, 
and when things improve the full time can be resumed.’ This, 
of course, sounds feasible enough from their standpoint ; but 
for us it is quite impracticable, for, as you will understand, 
the interests of the various spinners are very different ; some 
working for the home markets, others for shipping, &c. As 
a matter of fact, to 
build, equip, and run 
an Oldham mill of, 
say, 80,000 spindles, 
would require at 
least £10,000, and a 
percentage, say five 
per cent., must be 
allowed thereon to 
pay for depreciation 
on machinery. 
buildings, &c., be- 
sides interest on the 
capital named. 
Middling American 
cotton six-yarn, at 
2id. per pound, has 
to be secured 
throughout the year 
for spinning the 





standard count of 32's 
(twist). You will 
ito hanks, contains 840 
3] Le k : the ‘count’ means the number of these 


ks t pound weight of yarn. Tor example, if American 

! g ton cost 4)d.. 7d. would required for 32's 

O m twist Now, if this margin is reduced, say, to 2d. 

} pon the whole of the interest on the capital and a 

c the depreciation on the bnildings and 

swept away. The workpeople are paid ex- 

sidering that they are constantly employed. 

j operative spinner, who has simply to t:nd a pair of 
' 













A QUIET GAME OF LANCASHIRE FLECHETTE. THE ONLY TWO 





CRISIS IN 
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THE COTTON 


self-acting machines, or ‘ mules,’ as they are called, so per- 
fectly made as to be almost automatic, receives an average 
wage of £2 5s. per week. [le is assisted by a ‘ piecer,’ usually 
quite a young man, who receives about 18s. per week ; and by 





A CONVINCING ARGUMENT. 


INDUSTRY. 


If these people are provident they can manage to live well 
on those wages. You will find that many of the older hands 
have good houses of their own, and, in some cases, have pianos 
and other luxuries in them. Moreover, by a system of mutual 
benefit clubs, they are 
generally insured 
against temporary loss 
of employment 
through accident or 
illness.” 

Our Artist visited 
Stalybridge,and found 
that place very quiet. 
A few groups of men 
and women were 
lounging listlessly 
about, looking as 
though they would be 
glad to get back to 
work again, if only to 
be occupied. Several 
large mills were still 
working. He went on 
to Oldham, and made 
his way to the offices of 
the Operative Cotton- 
Spinners’ Association, 
where he saw Mr. Mellor, the president 
of the association, and the secretary, Mr. 
Ashton. With them he had some conver- 
sation ; they told him of the funds at the 
disposal of the association. The highest 
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THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE LOCK-OUT. 


a ‘scavenger,’ a lad of about 
fourteen to eighteen years of 
age, who receives about IIs. : 
‘strippers’ and other hands 
get an average of 25s.; 
frame-room tenders, who are 
women, 183. to 20s. per week. 


class of spinners, who when at work often receive as much as 
£258. per week, during the lock-out receive 12s, per week 
from the association ; other workpeople, according to their 
position, 6s, and downwards, At Oldham everything was as 
quiet as at Ashton and Stalybridge. The Oldham operatives, 
as a class, are very provident. The “savings clubs” which 
exist here are unique of their kind. 


PICTURESQUE HOUSES IN STALYBRIDGE. 
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MR. LANG IN FAIRYLAND. 
The Green Fairy Book. 
numerous illustrations by H. J. Ford. (Longmans.)—A few 


Edited by Andrew Lang, with 


fortunate people see the fairies all their lives—a gift indeed 
worth asking for. But they are very few. One of these—a 
poet who has recently given us some beautiful fairy poetry— 
wrote to me the other day a circumstantial account of his 


THE 





“because that kind of monster is no longer 
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going about the world, whatever he may 





have done long, long ago. He has been turned 
into stone, and you may see his remains in 
museums.” Does Mr. Lang expect his young 
readers to believe him? Why, half the fun of 
a fairy tale to any sensible boy or girl is to 
believe not only in the absolute existence of 
dragons and magicians, but that there is always 
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g seen them dancing and singing at the foot of a green 


He apparently meant his story quite lite 





for he made mention of a certain “ hard-headed” companion 
1 


i 
witness, How invaluable is that hard-headed man in such 


as 
stories! And how rery hard-headed we always make him. 
His head, in fact, is nothing short of adamant. Happy 


poet! Kings and princes have desired to see the things 





that you see, and have not seen them. 

Mr. Lang has been a notable benefactor to those who 
would regain their lost fairyland. Older folks than “the 
Friendly Reader ” to whom this “Green Fairy Book” is osten- 
sibly addressed will sigh, reading in his pleasant preface that 
this is probably to be the last of the series. Mr. Lang, 
as before, has gathered his materials from the four winds. 

However much” the various nations from which they come 
“differ about trifles, they all,” he quaintly tells his young 
audience, “agree in liking fairy tales.” As usual with Mr. 
Lang, one seems to surprise a sigh lurking behind his little 
jest. For, indeed, what is there of all the things we jostle for 
in life that is not make-believe compared with the radiant 
reality of those old dreams of good and true and wonderful 

it we still conld dream when we first met these old tales 
ig ago What would we not give to believe again that 


















every serpent but disguises a beantiful prince, and that love 
’ wuty were tl pecial care of a fairy providence. “ Per- 
haps it is so, aft .’ we find ourselves saying as we dip into 

s bor eaut by Mr. Ford’s “ Midsummer's Night's” 





Lang reassures his youn 


frightful monsters found in fairy tales no longer exist, 
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From “King Kovata.” 


ithia ! 


a thrilling likelihood of one or other being under 
the bed or coming down the chimney. Should 
Mr. Dobson's * Little Blue-Ribbons” happen to 
be among Mr. Lang’s readers—and one may be 
certain that all Mr. Dobson's dramatis persone 


read Mr. Lang — she at least will not believe 






































As soon as the snake saw Grannonia, it wound its tail 
round he r and lissed her. 
From “THE ENCHANTED SNAKE.’ 
this tale about their being safe under lock and key in 
museums, for you may happen to remember that 


Little Bine-Ribbons ” believes, I think, 





Chat the rain comes down for the birds to drink ; 
Moreove she holds, in a eab you g 
. , wy the suns lay 6 
4 I k yt lv ex >u 
Ww \ Regent stre 
iv s und Ww K but, t 
Fo Little Blue-Ribbons drean . 


Though Mr. Lang ig us thank sundry ladies, and 


x the translations, traces of his wit seem to 





crop up here and there in certain sly turns of phrase 
as when in the charming story of “ Prince Feather- 
head and the Princess Celandine” the old miser-woman 
ss has been living till the Prince 

sing their happiness, refuses to 


with whom the Prince 
comes and finds her. s 
give them a meal. “‘What!’ she cried, ‘feed people 
who were as happy as that! Why, it was simply 
But Mr. Lang. though witty himself, is 





ruinous 
not apparentiv content that wit should be in othe 
men. Speaking of modern fairy tales, “there are 
tt many people now—perhaps there are none—who 
can write really good fairy tales, because they do not 
ie ve enough in their own stories, and because 
they want to be wittier than it has pleased Heaven 
to make them Maybe Mr. Lang is only making 
refercuce to himself ; though somehow one thinks of tl 


Three Bears’ 


The Princess carried off by the bees. 


FROM “ ROSANELLA.” 


author of * The Happy Prince” and smiles. But then, as in 
the story about the fossil mammoths, Mr. Lang’s news 
is not true. Both he and Mr, Osear Wilde have each 
written charming fairy talese—some of them not so much 
inferior, after all, to those of the more fortunately born 
Madame d’Aulnoy and the Count de Caylus, But yet, 
as with books and wine and friends, it must at least 
seem that the old tales are best. We owe it to our child- 
hood to say so. Indeed, we cannot help ourselves. Who 
will ever be able to approach for us the simple thrill of “The 
And here, if the reader so please, we will end 
with a rondeaun— 
. Whatever new 
iall bring us too, 
1 r to us as home, 

The old familiar Fairydom 
Our great-great-great-grandfathers knew, 







To real when summer skies are blue, 
When Antonin draws the shutters to, 
When Winter with his fires has come, 
Still the Old Tales ! 
And here, dear boy and gil, a few 
Within this book are writ for you, 
Let fickle other people toam 
In quest of newer fay and gnome, 
ro these old tales we till be true 
Still the Old Tales 
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Touc hing him with her wand she imprisoned him for a thousand 
years in a crystal hall which hung from the roof. 


From “Prince NARCISSUS AND THE Princess POTENTILLA.” 
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THE STORY OF THE LAUREATES.—III. 
FROM WHITEHEAD TO WORDSWORTH. 
BY GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 

No circumstances connected with the Laureateship have 
impressed themselves more on the public mind than the butt 
of sack and the birthday ode. I do not myself know that 
there is anything particularly ludicrous in either; but there 
are obvious handles for satirists in both. The later incum- 
bents of the office owe the removal of the advantage of the 
butt and the burden of the ode to the sarcasm of Peter Pindar, 
of the “Probationary Odes” produced by the ingenious wits 
of Brooks's on the avoidance of the office at Whitehead’s 
death, and of Byron. ‘The allowance of wine, which 
connects itself (though in the illegitimate manner already 
explained) with Chaucer's “ pitcher,” was, of course, originally 
nothing more than the usual “commons” of liquor 
issued to a member of the royal household. Its various 
yearly forms at different times, the “tierce of canary” 
and the “butt of sack,” differ pretty considerably. The 
butt of modern calculation is 108 gallons—nearly two bottles 
a day--and if a modern Laureate kept it and was allowed to 
select the best sherry obtainable, it would represent the very 





HENRY JAMES PYE, 1790 TO 1813. 


comfortable sum of about £250 a year—though I should not 
envy him if he drank two bottles of “ Bristol Cream,” or even 
of the best Amontillado, by himself every day for a twelve- 
month. A tierce is but forty-two gallons; and either “a 
Tory, a Whig, or a Moderate Man” might get through that 
without much difficulty or danger. But it is improbable that 
the wine was ever of the very best ; and the tenure of it was very 
fluctuating. When James IT. (who, among his numerous other 
faults, was a stingy fellow) succeeded, Dryden’s wine was cut 
off ; and when Southey, more than a century later, took it in 
hand to restore the damaged prestige of the office, the perquisite 





ROBERT SOUTUEY, 1813 TO 1843. 


was commuted for the modest sum of £27. Money emoluments 
have been equallyirregular. Dryden (itis truethatthis was with 
the Historiographership and an extra pension) received £300 a 
year, besides the wine, Scott, perhaps for this reason, thought 
it as much, or more, when he received the offer, and was in 
two minds about declining it. But it proved, when Southey 
took it, to be worth no more than a third of the sum, and I see 
that it has been recently stated at even less. ‘The fact is 
that special pensions were almost always attached to it in the 
old days, as, indeed, was the case in Lord Tennyson's time. 





WILLIAM WHITEHEAD, 1757 TO 1785. 


As for the birthday odes (birthday and new year would be 
a& more exact description), I do not exactly know to whom 
the invention of that corrée is to be traced. Some of the 
books assign the origin to Eusden's incumbency, but this 
is certainly incorrect, for “ pieces of conviction” exist in 
the case of his predecessor Rowe. On the occasion of 
the offer to Scott, the Duke of Buccleuch described it 
wittily enough as a “piece of court - plaster” sticking 
to the official, and added a picture of the fate of being 
* chaunted and recitatived by hoarse and squalling choristers,” 
which seems to have decided his not unreluctant clansman to 
refuse. But this incident of the office was not an early one. 
Ben, indeed, besides elaborating those exquisite masques which 
may be set to the credit of his place, did, both before and after 
1630, perform certain birthday and new-year “ epigrams” and 
the like in honour of King Charles and “Queen Mary” (he called 
her so, and it was the word at Naseby, and I do not see why, 
though the latter omen be not wholly good, we should prefer 
the hideous “ Henrietta Maria”). But it does not seem to 
have been an enforced or regular duty. Dryden, as far as 
there is any trace in his works, never did it at all, nor did 
Davenant. ‘The harness work, therefore, must have been one 
of those Continental innovations on the free and gentle inter- 
course of the old English Court which we owe to the 
Orange and early Hanoverian kings, The 
results, even without the “hoarse and 
squalling choristers,” were appalling. 
The Pindaric Ode is at all times a 
| sufficiently dangerous kind. If it some- 
times gives us a “ Lycidas”; an “ Ode to 
the pious Memory of Mrs. Anne Killi- 
grew”; an “Ode on the Passions”; an 
“Ode on the Death of the Duke of 
Wellington”; it more often produces 
things alternately ludicrous and dreadful. 
For the study of these I should recom- 
mend the reader to begin easily with 
the works of Young and Watts, persons 
much superior to the usual eighteenth- 
century Laureate, and then, having let 
himself down gradually to the official record 
of Rowe and Whitehead, to end, if he dare, 


7 


with Eusden and Pye. 





On the whole, the backs were fairly 
well fitted for the burden in the period 
covered by the end of the last article and 
the beginning of this. William Whitehead, 
who held the office for nearly thirty years, 
from 1757 to 1785, was a much more 
respectable person and a much less clever 
man than his namesake and contemporary, 
Paul Whitehead, “ Paul, the Aged,” of 
Medmenham. He was a rather fluent bard, 





and attempted on one occasion some spirited 
reprisals on the “silly dogs’ who barked 
at Laureates. Pye, who held it for more 
than twenty years, from 1790 to 1813, was 
a Berkshire gentleman of good principles, 
who had spent some money in standing 
for Parliament, and whose Laureateship, 
like his police magistracy, was no doubt 
well earned in on way. Between the two 





Thomas Warton (though he was the special butt of the wicked 
Wolcot) raised the reputation of the post considerably. H2 
was a real critic, who turned his face in his criticism, if not 
in his production, to the Romantic sun, and not the classical 
night. His “ History of English Poetry” was the first worthy 
work of its kind in England ; and among his original pieces 
“ The Progress of Discontent” (the history of an impecunious 
Oxford scholar) is one of the best followings of the octo- 
syllabics of Swift and Prior to be found anywhere. 

We have partly seen how, after the death of Pye, the 
Laureateship was refused by one great poet. Even had the 
crust of ridicule not gathered round it, it would have matched 
awkwardly with Scott's official position ; but it suited Southey 
admirably, and he did very much to raise it out of the 
slough. If not exactly a great poet, he wasa man of letters 
of the very first class. He made a stand against the duties 
which had helped to bring it into disrepute. He lent it the 
credit of his noble and upright character, and he accus- 
tomed the public to expect from its holder, if not first-rate 
poetry, prose that was always first rate and verse that was 
never contemptible. It was a curious and happy crowning 
of the rehabilitation when his friend Wordsworth succeeded 
him. By 1843 Wordsworth had lost the faculty of producing 





THOMAS WARTON, 1785 TO 1790. 


the highest poetry, but on his life-work he was emphatically 
the first poet of England, And as for the last incumbency, 
it is unnecessary to speak. At no time during the forty-two 
years—the longest tenure of the office on record—during 
which Lord Tennyson held the bays, has there been any 
English poet.alive who was his equal—nor during that time 
has there been any poet in the world who was his superior. 

There is small room for morals here, but the moral of the 
foregoing story must surely be plain—Keep the seat ready 
(even with a dummy in it if better is not to be had), and the 
man will come. 








WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, 1843 TO 1850. 
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NANSEN ON HIS EXPEDITION. 
AN INTERVIEW, 

Dr. Fridtjof Nansen’s daringly venturesome expedition to the 
Polar regions has attracted as much attention in this country 
as if he had been one of ourselves instead of a stranger from 
* Norroway o'er the faem.” 

“A stranger!” protested Dr. Nansen, in his sunny way, 
I have been 


DR. 


“but you hardly call me a stranger, do you? 
here before, and I'm to lecture before the Royal Geographical 
Society again when I return from my expedition.” 

It was in this way (writes a representative of the Zl/us- 
trated London News) Dr. Nansen received me when I 
called upon him the other day, just as he was leaving London 
for Christiania. has remarked —a_ permissible 
enough thing in these days of the “new journalism "—on 
To say that he stands 


that 
Somehody 


Dr. Nansen’s fine stature and physique. 
over six feet and is splendidly built is not enough. He simply 
gives you the impression of a man built of whalebone lashed 
with whipcord. 

“T should be very glad, Doctor.” I began, “if you wonld 
tell me anything about this expedition which hasn't been 





but you must suggest to me if there 
you can put new points to me, or 


“Ah!” he replied, “ 
is anything left over. If 
old points in fresh form, very good.” 

“Have you mentioned when you first thought of your 
expedition ?° 

* The expedition has been in my mind for years and years— 
for so long that really I could not tell you the precise time. I 
have always taken an interest in Arctic exploration, and I had 
practically decided upon an expedition before I went on my 
trip 


nas 


From the first, more or less, my plan 
notion has been the 


ss Greenland. 
een the same—that is, the central 
same.” 

* What central notion—just in a sentence, if you will?” 
strong ‘Fram,’ Anglicised 
it—which would practically be proof 


“To build a vessel — the 
‘Forward 
against gettil 


Asiatic side so far as possible in the summer 


I have called 
g crushed in the ice; 





to go north on the Europo- 


and then to 


strike into the ice, and drift with what i believe to be an 
current across the Polar regions to the Greenland 


existing 


“ Now, 


matters—likely to cost! 


what is the expedition—before we come to other 


‘I don’t know exactly, | ut perhaps, everything told, about 


























£18,000, and of that sum the Norse Storthing voted between 

DIAGRAM § THE STRUCTURE OF THE 

THE FRAM. 

£1 4 i , lJ hal I Ss have a crew of ele ven picked 
1 besides myself. Diffienlty in getting acrew? Dear me, 
no '—the difficulty will rather be how to select eleven from 
many applicants. Men anxious to go—men in varied 
pos is O e—have written me from all parts—from 
England as wel other countries. As yet, I have made no 
definite selection, but the likelihood is that my companions 
all be Norse. You will at once recognise the cohesion that 

is «1 by having a crew entirely of one nationality.” 

] I want to pnt to you the difficulties—the 
insurmonntable obs acles some seem to think—which occur to 
é ynnection with the expedition.” 

‘No doubt there are infinite difficulties, as there always are 

such a matter ut Ido not regard them as hopeless diffi- 
culties. No i ine for a minute that I do not fully 
recognise the difficnlties, only I hope that we shall be able 
to ov th I’m sure we shall all try very hard 
t 1o so 

“ First, there is the difficulty implied in that scourge to 
Arcti orers, the scurvy.” 





If proper precautions are taken, if we live on the best of 
ollow the most healthful methods of life, I do 


t see that we run any undue 


provisions and 


Careful living 
ible us to keep free of the disease, 


risk of scurvy. 


rcise ought 


to en: 





re sh 


ull set out a naturally strong, healthy 


Th are you confident about this current setting from 

egion of the New Siberian Islands, where you mean to go 
i ross the Polar wastes?” 

Ia Without going into the evidence, I merely say 





h to satisfy me of the existence of a current. 


Ma r 3 ships which have gone in at the opposite side 
y ftel across to the Greenland side and been picked up 
Esqu ux. Not only that, but the Esqnimanx have 

vh s s, which have drifted across, frozen into the ice. 








iking the entire position, I am well enough satisfied in 
own mind upon this point.” 
You cut off your base of supplies. Is that not a departure 
Arctic exploration ?” 
You if ce, ca t a departr but my view is 
er expeditions have failed because there was no such 
rtur H r f plies, other expeditions, when 
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the difficulties reached a climax, turned back. 


difficulties. 
a means of retreat open. 
die ; it is go forward or go nowhere. 
reason why my expedition across Greenland was successful 
was because I had no retreat. 
venture is worth the risk. At the most one can only die once, 
but I feel certain we shall get through.” 

* Some of your sympathetic critics seem to doubt if the 
I'ram, or any other ship, is above being crushed by the ice.” 

“ My point is that, instead of being crushed, the Fram will, 
by the force of the floes which would crush her, merely be 
lifted on to the ice. I don’t at the minute recollect what her 








THE STOCKS. 


THE FRAM ON 
power of resistance to a crush of ice is, but it is very much 
greater than the force which would be needed to lift her on to 
the ice. Her U-shaped build of hull is nothing new. It is 
only a case of the U-shape being developed a little more than 
usual. Whalers built this way have been lifted on to the ice, 
and that notwithstanding they have been built with the dis- 
advantage of having to find room for cargo. Not taking cargo, 
the Fram reaches a point in the U-construction which will 
enable her to be most easily lifted on to theice.” 

“ But, Doctor, if the Fram happened to be frozen into the 
ice how could she rise?” 

* She could not, of course. Only the ice into which she was 
frozen would protect her, and there would be no occasion for 
her to rise. If there is a field of ice round the ship other 
pieces of ice may beat against it without hurting her. So far 
as I know, no ship has been crushed while frozen into the ice. 
The American vessel Jeannette had been frozen into the ice, 
but that was not her position when she was crushed. Most 
probably one’s imagination could conceive circumstances under 
which the Fram might be ‘nipped.’ It is possible to imagine 
her being frozen in on one side and not on the other, and so 
getting crushed. Imagination might also conjure up the 
possibility of our being thrown back by the force of the ice on 
to the shores of Siberia. While those things are possibilities, 
they are hardly likely to happen. You have to manage so that 
they do not happen ; if there are risks, they must be taken.” 

“If by any combination of circumstances the Fram did 
get crushed, what then?” 

“Why, we should take to the ice, having our two large 
boats with us. ‘he Hansa crew in 1869-70rlived nine months 
on the ice, and in 1777 Dutch whalers drifted on the ice for a 
great distance along the east coast of Greenland. The whalers 
did not come to disaster by the ice, but because their pro- 
visions went down. We shall have provisions for five or six 
years, and we shall, if necessary, be able to travel on the ice. 
You see, therefore, that even if we lost the ship we should not 
be quite done for. We should still be able to drift with 
the ice towards—as I take it, the current goes—the coast of 
Greenland, or to between Greenland and Spitzbergen.” 

“ Assuming your greatest hopes to be fulfilled about the 
current, does it follow that you will reach the Pole?” 

“Not necessarily, and I cannot say altogether that I am 
setting out to get to the Pole. I should like that point to be 
c’eirly understood. My purpose is to cross the Polar regions 
in order to make scientific investigations. If we get to the Pole, 
so much the better; if we do not, then it cannot be helped. 
Essentially, as I say, the purpose is a purely scientific one—to 





THE FRAM AFLOAT. 


cross the Polar in order to make scientific obser- 
vations.’ 

“What kind of a region do yon imagine it to be about the 
Pole—open water to any extent?” 


oF not think so—floating ice. 


regions 


shonld When 


however, wherever we manage to get, we shall be able to say 


we return, 


what we have seen.” 








Personally, you start with a firm belief in your plan and 
good hope as to the ontcome?” 
‘Yes. I do; and I'm sure the expedition will have the kind 
wishes of the English people . 
I said I did not think that there could be a shadow of a 
donbt about that, and thus our talk ended. 


If you have 
no base to go back upon, you must go forward, whatever the 
Sometimes it is a positive disadvantage to have 
Without a retreat it means do or 
I believe that one great 


In this larger expedition the 
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The story that the Prince of Wales had sunk into a bad state 
of health was not true; but it is true that the mere rumour, 
though promptly disposed of by authoritative contradiction, 
lived long enough to revive uneasiness about the succession to 
the Throne. This uneasiness starts from the fact that there are 
very few lives between the sovereignty of these realms and the 
Duke of Fife’s daughter—fewer than there were between the 
Throne and its present ocenpant when her Majesty wasa child ; 
and the fear is that (especially if there are turbulent times to 
come) the accession of .a Fife princess might estrange the 
people, weaken the foundation of government in Britain, and 
make an appreciable difference in the relations of the Colonies 
to the mother country. How much there may be in such fears 
cannot be determined, of course ; but, reasonable or unreason- 
able, they were common enough to make themselves heard 
just before the betrothal of the late Prince Albert Victor was 
announced, when they were put to rest. But the unfortunate 
death of the young Prince could but revive these apprehen- 
sions, and strong as the reluctance may be to take account of 
} ossibilities that would sharpen them yet more, it must be 
remembered that this is really a matter of national concern. 
It would be good news that the Duke of York was to be 
married, 





The verdict in the case of Dr. Kerwan’s murder has aroused 
some consternation, which need not be wondered at. It is 
likely enough that when the rogues who killed him began 
upon this particular job murder was no part of their inten- 
tion ; but, considering that what they were about was high- 
way rebbery with violence, the law says that the result of the 
violence (declared on surgical testimony to have been extreme) 
was murder. By this verdict, however, the consequences of “ over- 
doing it” are thrown rather too much upon the victim, according 
to some folk’s thought, and perhaps they are right. But the 
most disturbing thing about the matter is the comfortable lesson 
which ruffianism will draw from the trial. ‘The lesson is that 
ruffianism should never go to work single-handed in affairs of 
this sort, nor even in conples. It should work in gangs of 
three or four, and do the business in as general and confused a 
way as possible. If then some too heavy-handed * pal” should 
happen to convert insensibility by throttling into death by the 
same, it will be all right so far as the charge of murder goes. 
The risk can be taken without that dread of dreads for 
ruffianism, hanging by the neck till you are dead. 


The sympathisers with M. de Lesseps, and those who diem 


it shame that there should ever have been a thought of bring- 
ing him to trial, seem to forget one thing. Investigation has 
placed half-a-dozen men (more, perhaps) under suspicion of 
actual guilt, such as our own experience of company-promoters 
has made us familiar with. None of these other gentlemen 
are entitled to consideration as great geniuses, great French- 
men, and extremely aged. If good reason has been discovered 
for haling them before the courts, it is 
to say that their chief constructed the Suez Canal, and is 
now going on towards ninety years of age. Not to bring 
them to trial would be a wrong and a scandal of thie first 
magnitude; ani, for aught that is publicly known, the mis- 
doings of these men, or some of them, may go far beyond any- 
thing that ean be alleged against M. de Lesseps himself. And 
what if to bring them to justice it is necessary to include him 
in what cannot be supposed a groundless prosecution? Is that 
a sufficient reason for letting them go untried? Don't let us 
forget that some of the gentlemen about him may possibly 
have gone upon the calculation that the enormous prestige of 
their chief woul! silence all hostile inquiry. As it is, if he 
stood alone he might be allowed to escape trial, for the honour 
of France. But would it do to pass him over and charge the 
others? Hardly. Then, would it be for the honour of I'rance 
to stifle the accusations against the others we 
know not what? No one will undertake to say so 


no acquittanc e 


necusat.ons of 


There is at least one extremely good reason for going on 
with the prosecution, which is that if one charge that is very 
freely made is not unjust, France would profit considerably 
by having it bronght out. ‘There is no Press in the world so 
corrupt as the French. Traffic between financiers, company- 
mongers, and journalists is carried on in more tl.an 
half the newspaper offices in Paris. Now, it has been 
openly said that the Panama Company spent millionsof francs 
in buying the commendation or the silence of the newspayers ; 
which may be false. Certain it is, however, that either for 
love or lucre, either from ignorance or something very much 
worse, trust in the enterprise was all but universally preached 
in the Press long after it had become an utterly hopeless 
failure. This mistake, or whatever it shouid be called, led 
many poor investors into deeper and deeper ruin. Millions of 
money were poured into the company s coffers when they might 
just as well have been taken out into the middle of the Pacific 
and thrown overboard. Now, it will be well to know whether 
any of those deplorably enthusiastic newspapers were bought ; 
and, if so, how many of them and what their names are. 


It is not many months ago that a writer in the J//ustrated 
London News protested against certain needless and sorely felt 
humiliations inflicted on old people and young children in 
workhouses. Not many months ago, but meantime a great 


stir has arisen against all such barbarities as were then 
mentioned ; and at this rate it will not be long before the 


whole system of Poor Law administration is changed. 
The present system of administration does undoubtedly bear 
in a cruel way upon the worthy poor, of whom there are many. 
The bleak and naked barrack life in “the house.” the separa- 
tion of old married people, the humiliation of the changeless 
pauper garb which makes these poor people ashamed to 
seen—are hardships that should have been done away with 
long age. But there need be no hurry about abolishing them 
for any but those who are known to have become helpless 
through age and misfortune alone. For such only, too, should 
the system of out-door relief be enlarged. Inquiry is always 
possible—in country districts it is easy ; and while the aim 
should be to soften the sense of pauperism for the deserving, 
the undeserving might be dealt with more rigorously rather 
than less, to the general advantage. 


e 


It has often been observed that there isa fashion even in 
suicide, Now there is a run upon one method, now upon 
another. After drowning, perhaps, hanging used to be by 
far the most common: in these times it is comparatively rare. 
But it was preferable for the survivor (who really onght to be 
considered) to shooting, which has become very frequent, and 
infinitely more so than another method, the choice of which 
has been strangely frequent of late, both at home and abroad 
It is too horrible to throw oneself ont of window. 
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hark to him! 

Hark!” sings 

Whyte-Melville of 

the hound that had 

it when the fallows 

were dry and the 

ground was like a 

stone; and he ex- 

plains with more 

than poetical exact- 

ness that the bitch 

was from the Bel- 

voir and the dog 

from the Quorn, In 

glancing back at 

the history of the 

well-beloved Oakley, [remember that Arkwright’s sort, that fine 
big hound with the beaver strain, which has done as much as 
anything to make the hunt, was bred Belvoir and 
Brocklesby drafts, and was brought to perfection only by fifty 
years of constant care and admirable supervision. The history 


from 


of this pack is roughly co-existent with this past half-century, 
the musty folios taking us to the day when the Oakley 
were th: property of the Duke of Bedford, and were of 
little because Mr. Arkwright had not come 
upon the scene. This was the duke who sold the hounds 
to the county, in whose they might 
have gone to oblivion if the great Master had not purchased 
them and made them his care. The drafting of Belvoir and 
Brocklesby types was Mr. Arkwright’s first work ; and later, 
with the aid of the kennel huntsman and pro-first whip, Tom 
Whitemore, he made the pack as we know it, remarkable, as 
another has justly said, for true symmetry, thorough working 
qualities, and striking fashion. “Mr. Robert,” as the old folk 
speak of him, hunted the hounds for six-and-twenty years, and 
gave up the work only when he found that he could not 
sustain the arduous task of four days a week over a 
country whichis as trying as any in the kingdom. A committee 
called upon to pronounce commonplaces upon the situation 
actually found pro tempore a solution of it, and the work was 
divided, so that the Master had but two days a week in the 
woodlands, while Mr. Macan faced the plough of the flats and 
brought short-legged horses to the work, leading the squires 
from their own farms and occupying the south and east with 
the dog pack when Mr. Arkwright was at home. I should not 
forget, however, that the last Duke of Bedford purchased the 
hounds from Mr. Arkwright and presented them to the hunt 
in seculum, thus laying on a firm foundation the fortunes of 
n pack which might well be the pride of any hunt in the 
country. 

I have often thought that the town-bound man who jogs to 
Ascot, and mingles with a majority on hacks, to his discomfort, 
and often to his undoing, might well try a run with the Oakley, 
now under the wise care of Captain Browning, who is a most 
deservedly popular Master. Major Higgins, the secretary, will 
keep him posted, and he will find that he pays little more for 
his pleasure than for the rough-and-tumble with the doomed 
Buckhounds. A glance at the Midland or North-Western time- 
table shows how short is the journey to Bedford, whence a 
drive of half-a-dozen miles to the picturesque and well-built 
kennels at Milton Ernest enables one to interview Whitmore 
and to chat de omnibus rebus, Once welcomed by the huntsman 
in his house, the visitor may see the famous hound Dancer, 
who took a prize at Peterborough recently, and who shares 
favour with Rhymer and Forman. Dancer is a perfect speci- 
men of one of Arkwright’s sort, and, indeed, is remarkable in 
a pack which is remarkable. Whitemore will tell you that 
the Oakley country is best commanded by Bedford and 
Bletchley, with Sharnbrook for the woodlands—well-rided, 
these, and good for scenting soil, especially late in the spring. 
It will be a new experience for any flat-country rider to learn 


account, 


soulless possession 


THE 
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“creeping” in a pretty woodland country, where the woods 
are open and the fences not impregnable, nor fraught with 


culs-de-sac to the skilful. But this newcomer mast 
expect to hear of steam-ploughs in the lowlands; of many 
doubles around Thurleigh ; of ditches which are wide as they 
are difficult ; of stretches of country where those who will not 
fall in must fall out; of coverts where foxes are plentiful ; of 
good meadow-land, which would be better had the plough never 
touched it. He must learn that the horseman who is an 
enfant gaté will find no gates on many a mile of the lowland 
span, and will he, nill he, must jump if he hunt at all, 
It is all deceitful, this mild-looking district with the 
simple fences and the lack of much water, and the hidden 
bullfinches, which might well make the nerveless rein in 
and the strong man shake up his wits. 
shall you get and of fine quality, or they will tire with the 
work in the first twenty minutes, and your fine, sleek-limbed 
chestnut will lie down when the cob-mounted farmer is but 
beginning. You shall have, too, no moaning at the bar as 
you face the stiff places, nor go looking for that gap which 
you scented when the double first presented itself to your 
sight. Watch this field, made up of no lagging ornaments, 
but of hearty wheat-farming husbandmen, riding their 
sturdy cattle straight as the crow flies, in and out, perhaps, 
in the woodlands, where the paths go agog, but forward in 
the meadow-land below, and fast by Newport Pagnell to 
Northampton, where the way is softer, and no line through 
covert is feared. A land, truly, where scent rages, where horses 
often cannot live witi hounds, where the steam-plough is nigh 


Short-legged horses 


HEAVY 


omnivorous, where the thick-legged cob has his price, where 
the more speedy man of unstable equilibrium is not worth a 
button from his coat, where ornament is valued in nothing, 
and where skill alone is of account—but a country to see, and 
fifty miles only from the glass arch of St. Pancras, as your 
geography should tell you. 

This mention of geography reminds me that the scope of 
the hunt which Captain Browning leads is well worthy of 
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notice. Take the hunting map, and you will put your pen on 
Bedford, Kimbolton, Newport Pagnell, Sharnbrook, and get 
the fixed points within which is your compass. This 
country has been properly described as east and north of 
the Duke of Grafton’s, marching with the Pytchley from 
Northampton to Higham Ferrers, along the Cam- 
bridgeshire and Hertfordshire borders to Leighton, joining 
north of this the boundaries of the Whaddon Chase, The limit 
which the Master now puts on himself is marked at Bletchley, 
Hertfordshire have got 


and 


Leighton, and Toddington, for the 
Silsoe and Chicksands, and the Cambridgeshire share Northill 
and Southill with them. In the woodland country, Easton 
Wood, Yardley Chase, and Horton Wood are neutral with the 
Grafton, and here the Tuesday and the Saturday meets are 
commonly found. It is to be regretted that foxes are dis- 
appearing in these quarters, and that this lament grows as the 
Finer rides or better for the holding of scent are 
not known to us, and the early autumn and late spring 
hunting is traditional. Of the other Tuesday fixtures, Lord 
Cowper's, Harrold Woods, or Odell or Nunn Wood; while, 
for Saturday, Lord St. John’s, Melchbourne, Mr, Crawley’s, 
Park, the artificial Shelton with Kim- 
Swineshead, and Pertenhall are very well known 
Monday is the great day for the lowlands, as Thurs- 
3romham, Drake’s Gorse, of 


years grow. 


Keysoe Gorse, 
bolton, 

fixtures, 
day is for the Thurleigh side. 
which Lord Carrington is the father, and Chicheley, for Thick 
Thorn, are easily recalled for the second day of the week, but 
the coverts are very many here and the foxes are exceedingly 
plentiful. Indeed, in running over the list of places and 


PLOUGHED FIELD. 


recalling the names of Sir C. Payne, Captain Turner, the last 
Duke of Bedford and the present Duke, Mr. Magniac, Lord 
Charles Russell, Lord Cowper, and Mr. Whitbread, it is not 
difficult to account for the esprit which seems to inspire all 
things connected with this pack and the general enthusiasm 
for it. 

I have spoken of the kennels and of Tom Whitemore, I 
may add a note to the memory of George Wells, who was 
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hauntsman of the Oakley during the first decade of this 


century ; and, spanning the years to this decade, may speak of 
Whitemore’s fellows, Will Sheppard and Harry Hinch. All 
f good is to be found at Milton Ernest, where, if they 
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1881, when some previous speaker happened to mention that 
the contractor for that road had gone bankrupt. Mr. Dilke 
said that he himself had once traversed that road, and though 
he did not wish to rejoice at the death or bankruptcy of any 
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THE KENNELS. 
glacier down which camels have to be passed by ropes, 
but one of the more northern passes is believed to be easier, 
and probably this was the one taken by the present travellers, 
It is a curious link between the fifteenth and nineteenth 
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have not the finish and fads of the Badminton with the  fellow-man, he could not resist aninward smileofcontentment centuries to think that the route followed is that traced by 
splendour of the Quorn, they have a picturesque little place. when he thought how many days of misery that same the embassy despatched by Shah Rukh, the son of the 
perfectly organised, well great Tartar, Timur, to the 
placed, and commodious. The Court of Cathay in 1419! 
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fast bhe- 

coming ubiquitous, we know ; but to hear of two American 
bicyclists crossing the whole continental breadth of Asia, 
via Tashkent, Kuldja, and China, is surprising. 
What the roadway from Orenburg to Tashkent is like may 
be realised from what the late Mr. Ashton Dilke, M.P., 
Geographical Society in 
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said at a meeting of the Royal 
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contractor had caused him to pass. The American travellers 
must have crossed some stiffish mountains, the eastern Tian 
Shan, eastward of Kuldja, for there are said to be only three 
passes by which one can gain access into the vast sandy 
plains which here mark the transition into Chinese territory. 
One of these passes—the Muzart—is occupied by a gigantic 
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Forman 
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which was addressed by the Right Hon. H. H. Asquith, M.P., 
Secretary of State for the Home Depirtment, Archbishop 
Vanghan, and General Sir Francis de Winton, the chairman. 
It was stated that the society’s income is £4500 below its 
expenditure. Its operations have succoured 56,615 children in 
the last eight years, 
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. After the Sham-fight : a Bridge blown up by the Enemy. 2. Alarm of Fire in Camp. 3. Artillery Volunteers in Action. 4. Commissariat Arrangement in Camp, 
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MR. JOHN 





Who reads the multitude of books that each season sets afloat 
And 
when, looking down the interminable lists, do we see a book 


on the market? Whither goes this infinite variety? 


that we would really like to possess that is worth its price? 
Butsurely such a book came to me whenTI received Mr. John 





MICHEL ANGELO. 


Viehel 


And with this book—the most beautiful and soul-satisfying I 


Addington Symonds's Life of {ngelo (John Nimmo). 
have met this many a day—I have spent a delightful morning 
fall of wonderment and dream. Kings, conquerors, prophets, 
and such vainglory are always coming and going in and 
out of this world; but in all the ages there never was but 
one Michel Angelo,and so great was this soul that to believe 
flesh Mr. 


Symonds's book is, as it were, a portal thrown open on a world 


that it once inhabited human seems impossible. 


of rapture, where there is neither criticism nor comparison. 


THE 


ADDINGTON 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
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SYMONDS’S 








Volumes prefaced by that grave, austere, monumental brow ! 
Beautiful volumes, rich with facsimile of the master’s very pen 
and ink—for instance, that unequalled dream, the pen-and-ink 
design for the tomb of Julius II., or the unparalleled accom- 
Medici ! 
full of the complete story of his daily life, a daily life of 


plishment of the tomb of Lorenzo di Volumes 
stupendous achievement and still more stupendous dream, 
titanic sculpture, all the magnificences of architecture, feats 
of engineering skill, and lastly poetry ; for it was in poetry, 
when the other arts had been successively exhausted in fifty 
years of the passion, the giddiness, and the exultation of a 
constant creation, that this unique soul found its last assuage- 
ments. One may not lightly read a book dealing with such 
subject-matter—a book in which erudition combines with a 
style whose culture touches genius—as ladies read the literature 
that relieves the tedium of their leisure ere it passes from them 
on its circulating way. One reads such a book as Mr. Symonds’s, 
if one reads it at all, at first in sort of ecstatic dream, 
turning the leaves slowly. gathering a fragment of extra- 
ordinary story from this page, musing over the supernatural 
beauty of some divine sketch—the creation of Adam or 
the figure of Night. And as we turn the pages we are 
only fretted by occasional scraps from Ruskin, inconceivable 


follies, of course, but which should no 


“MICHEL 
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ANGELO.” 


“ The Entombment ” he feels quite sure is 


The pictures have no history, and we are free 


master 

spurious. 
Mr. Symonds speaks of 
Well, we 


have all our own way of looking at things, but, personally, I 


to hold what opinion we please. 


designs by Michel Angelo coloured by pupils. 


can hardly believe at all in the possibility of an inferior artist 
working up a design by a great artist without betraying 
uncertainty, weakness, and ignorance in his every touch. 
True it is that the inferior artists of the great artistic epochs 
were strangely gifted : the absolute duffer seems peculiar to 
the nineteenth century ; and the weaknesses of such second- 
rate artists I think I see in the heads on the Virgin's left. 
Does not the modelling seem a little empty, a little feeble, for 
Michel Angelo? 


by someone working from a finished drawing not his own, 


Does not it seem to have been accomplished 


rather than the artist working from his own drawing, and 
putting more into the picture than there was in the drawing? 
“The Entombment” is not so obviously beautiful in design— 


it is harsher, grander, more terrible. It is also more 


picturesque, and, in my opinion, the rarity of the invention of 
the composition, /’idée plastique, proclaims it as coming from 
Michel Angelo. 
of conceiving, drawing, or executing the figure supporting 


T, at least, can imagine no one else capable 





Tor 


having 


longer be quoted against him. 


instance, he is 
that 
Michel 


pathetic artist. 


reported as 


said compared with Tintoretto 


Angelo is a cold and unsym- 
of Mr. 
still 


pass muster, but to quote his opinion 


Admiration 
Ruskin’s political economy will 
on matters connected with painting is 
of a 


A perfect 


equivalent to a confession want 
of sympathy with the art. 
for 


and 


book. were it such references 
Mr. Ruskin 


where Mr. Symonds passes from the 


not 


eet 


to those portions 


man to the artist, and explains inex- 


plainable merits and points out imagin- he od 
ary imperfections. To be frank, I do wali £ 
not think that Mr. Symonds ever “7 
quite realises how infinitely great we 
was Michel Angelo, and I am sure 

he is mistaken in speaking of him ee 
as a painter. Michel Angelo was in a 

no sense of the word a painter. It 3 


is not possible to regard “The Last 


Judgment ” as 


anything else than a 


coloured bas - re- 











lief,morecomplete 


and less perfect 
than the Greek’s. 
Michel 


outlook 


Angelo’s 
was the 
same as Phidias’s, 
One the 
Last Judgment 
the 


chose 


other 
but 


and 











Olympus, 
both subjects 
looked 


from the same point of view. 
I 


were at 

In each 
instance the question asked was, What 
afford for the 


form? Vasari, 


opportunity does it 
of 


excellent guide though he is, does not 


display human 
succeed in keeping Mr. Symonds from 
considering Michel Angelo from false 
Mr. Symonds does not 
Michel 


become 


points of view ; 


in Angelo’s day 


had 
elder 


that 


see 
not separated 
he 


hesitates in his apprecia- 


painting 


from her sister, and so 


wanders and 
tions and depreciations, and he stumbles 
in places where the way is as clear as 
may be. 

There are two pictures said to be 
Michel the 
Gallery: a Madonna with Christ, 


by Angelo in National 
St. 
John, and four attendant figures, and by 
its side a larger picture, “ The Entomb- 
Christ.” 


fers the first 


ment of Mr. Symonds pre- 


picture, and by a good 








HEAD OF DELPHIC SIBYL BY MICHEL 





ANGELO 


deal. Tle thinks it 


that it is a 


highly’ probable 


genuine work by the 








HEAD OF ISAIAH.-—BY MICHEL ANGELO. 


the dead Christ with strained arm and thrown back head. 
That strained arm is, according to me, un merceau sans prix ; 
and I confess that I would prefer to doubt the authenticity of 
the Cupid in the Kensington Museum upon which Mr, Symonds 
lavishes all his praise. This Cupid is surely a somewhat tire- 
some and uninteresting performance, and if we had to sacrifice 
any work, however vaguely attributed 
what I 


to Michel Angelo, I 


know not would choose to give up before this 


statue. 


Mr. Symonds seems to me to walk on surer ground when hé 


speaks of Michel Angelo’s merits as a literary artist. Some 
doubt existed as to the sex of the person to whom these 
sonnets were addressed, for of woman, or even woman's 
influence, there is no faintest trace in Michel Angelo’s life. 
A special Act of Parliament, setting aside the will of the last 
survivor of the artist’s family, has enabled Mr. Symonds to set 
this matter at rest. What these sonnets are in Italian I have 
no means of knowing ; but when translated into English by 
Mr. Symonds they seem to be as fine as any, reminding us 
and their 


The bulk of his poetry was written when he was 


of Wordsworth in their stateliness profound 
gravity. 
seventy, when he had exhausted sculpture, painting, and 


fain find for 
Moore, 


architecttre, and must another medium his 


eternal genius, GEORGE 
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THE LESSON OF THE HAMBURG EPIDEMIC, 
BY D. R. O'SULLIVAN, M.D. 


Professional zeal took me to Hamburg, and I have returned 
from my sojourn in the cholera barracks with many painful 
impressions, foremost among which is due to the knowledge 
that all the human suffering and misery which I witnessed 
could and should have been avoided. The terrible epidemic, 
which has cost the handsome city on the Alster close on 
eight thousand lives and hundreds of millions of marks, 


was in no sense a “visitation of Providence,’’ but the 
direct and inevitable result of a most shameful dis- 
regard on the part of the sanitary authorities of the 


most clementary principles of hygiene. It seems incredible 
that one of the richest and most important cities in Europe 
should at the present day be dependent for its entire water 
supply upon a river rendered foul by constant barge traffic, 
and polluted by the reception of the sewage of more than half 
a million of inhabitants. Yet such was the disgraceful state of 
things existing in Hamburg up to August last, although an 
ample supply of water of unimpeachable quality could Le 
obtained easily and at little cost from the Holstein lakes, 
situated some forty miles distant. 

The river Elbe, which supplies the city with water for all 
purposes, is literally a common sewer, and its filthy stream is 
delivered to the citizens without having undergone any 
adequate purilication or filtration. I have myself repeatedly 
drawn off a tumblerful of this diluted sewaze from an ordinary 
tap, both in a high-class hotel and in the cholera barracks 
themselves, and allowed it to stand for a while. Subsequent 
examination revealed a layer of green alge at the bottom, 
while disporting themselves throughout the brownish fluid were 
frequently to be seen numbers of minute creatures somewhat 
resembling shrimps in shape and movement. This latter phe- 
nomenon must have been observed by at least one of the cholera 
patients, an Irish sailor, who was convalescent when I first saw 
him. He had heard of the famous ‘‘comma bacillus’’ of 
Professor Koch (who in Ham- 
burg had not £), and he assured 
me, in his rich, musical brogue, 
that ‘be the houly Saint 
Pathrick, shure he the 
divvils leppin’ about wid his 


” 


seen 


own eyes ! 

The immediate cause of the 
outbreak of the epidemic is 
well known. During the 
month of August last a party 
of Russian emigrants en route 
to America arrived at Ham- 
burg, and although it was 
notorious that they had come 
from a cholera - infected 
district, yet they were housed 
sheds situated on the 
some distance 
the city. ‘The terrible disease 
quickly manifested _ itself 
among them, and as the drains 
from their encampment dis- 
charged, as usual, into the 
Elbe, contamination of the 
already foul stream with the 
specific mierobe of cholera 
immediately followed, with 
what appalling results all the 
world knows. The authorities 
did at length realise the danger 
which threatened, and displayed much feverish activity, but, 
unfortunately, not in time to avert disaster. A more lunent- 
able example of the futility of locking the stable door after the 
A cholera committee 
was appointed, numerous artesian wells were sunk, boiled 


in some 


Elbe at above 


stecd has been stolen cannot be cited. 


water was distributed, and every wall throughout the stricken 
city was covered with posters warning the people against 
further consumption of the Elbe fluid. 

No one could s+y that this was not good advice; 

The only pity was—it came too late. 

The scenes in the city during the height of the epidemic 
are not likely to be forgotten by anyone who witnessed them, 
and they recalled forcibly to my mind Defoe’s wonderful 
description of the Great Plague of London. Over eighty 
thousand persons are said to have fled from the city of desola- 
tion; the hotels were absolutely empty, the cafés, theatres, 
and music-halls were closed, and at every point one encoun- 
tered the ambulance van with its load of suffering humanity 
or a posse of the disinfecting corps on its way to fumigate a 
tainted dwelling. On one memorable day over twelve hundred 
cases were taken to hospital, and close on five hundred deaths 
were registered. 

Within the cholera barracks the scenes were harrowing and 
painful beyond the power of my pen to describe. Lying side 
by side in one of the wards were a young mother and her two 
baby children, one a sweet little girl of about two years, with 
pretty fair hair and pathetic blue eyes, and the other a mere 
baby of eight months. All three were suffering from genuine 
Asiatic cholera, and within a few days the poor mites were 
orphans, for the mother died within forty-eight hours of 
admission, and the father succumbed to the same fatal disease 
in an adjoining ward twenty-four hours later. 
say, both the little ones recovered, but I could not help 
thinking that it had been almost better had the plague taken 
them also. 

During the last weeks of October it was evident that the 
scourge had spent its force. ‘The places of amusement were 
once more thrown open, and the general desire was to forget 
and to make others forget all about what had been. 

And_ now that the epidemic has at length passed away—so 
far, at least, as Hamburg is concerned—let us see what we 
have learned as to the nature of the disease itself. The latest 


Strange to 








and most likely theory is that cholera is an acute affection of 
the nervous system, produced by a blood poison. That tliere 
exists a close and intimate relation between the ingestion of 
the comma bacilli into the intestinal tract and the develop- 
ment of the collective group of symptoms which constitute an 
attack of cholera is beyond dispute; but, so far as can be 
ascertained, it is not the bacilli themselves, but their products, 
which give rise to these symptoms. ‘The bacilli thrive only 
in the intestinal cavity, and are never found in the blood, but 
their ‘ sewage-matter’’—teclnically known as plomaines —is 
readily absorbed into the circulation, and acts as a most 
virulent nerve poison. 

It by no means follows that all persons who swallow the 
bacilli, even in considerable quantities, necessarily develop 
cholera. The Hamburg statistics tend to confirm what has 
been noted in preceding epidemics—namely, that out of any 
community exposed to the necessary influences, not more, on 
an average, than about five per cent. contract the disease. This 
means that only such a percentage of persons have the requisite 
** predisposition,’’ or, in other words, afford, in their systems, a 
favourable nidus or breeding-ground for the bacilli. What 
precisely constitutes this predisposition to develop cholera is, as 
yet, a disputed point, but it is a significant fact that about five 
per cent. of most communities are found to have an alkaline or 
neutral instead of the normal (acid) stomach-reaction, and it is 
well known that alkaline or neutral media are as favourable 
to the growth and multiplication of the special microbe 
identified with an attack of cholera as acid media are inimical 
to the same. This, of course, may be only a coincidence, but 
it ought to serve further to impress upon persons exposed to 
epidemic influences the necessity of a very careful mode of 
life and of a simple, natural diet. 

The decline of the epidemic is due, not to any medical skill, 
but simply to the fact that the disease has‘* weeded out”? all 
the persons with the necessary predisposition alluded to. 

That the Elbe water will continue for a long time to come 
to harbour the redoubtable microbe is highly probable, but so 








HAMBURG CHOLERA TENTS. 


effectual has been the process of elimination that it may 
safely be predicted that Hamburg will not, for some consider- 
able time to come, be visited with another serious epidemic, 
and that, if the disease recur there at all, it will be but 
sporadically. 


ON AN INCONSISTENCY OF DR. GOLDSMITH’S. 
BY ANDREW LANG, 
Why do we produce so many new books, as Goldsmith makes 
his Chinese philosopher ask, while we neglect the old books? 
Thanks to Mr. Austin Dobson, who has edited Goldsmith’s 
“Citizen of the World,” and to Mr. Dent, who has published 
it in two pretty little volumes, I have been reading again those 
delightful letters ; if ever I read them before it was in early 
boyhood. Goldsmith's essays are the most charming in the 
world, and to complain seriously of his inconséquences would 
be absurd. But about criticism and critics he is pleasingly 
inconsistent, and shows all the little tempers of the man 
of letters. He often has a fling at reviewers, who, it seems, 
assailed his Chinese letters on both flanks. If he showed 
erudition in Chinese matters (like Mr. Payn in “ By Proxy”), 
they proved him in the wrong or called him pedantic. If he 
wrote in a natural, straightforward English style, they com- 
plained of him for not being Chinese. “'They calumniate, they 
injure, they despise, they ridicule each other. If one man writes 
a book that pleases, others shall write books to prove that he 
might have given still greater pleasure, or should not have 
pleased. . . . A critic is a being possessed of all the vanity, but 
not the genius, of a scholar. . . . If, then, a book, spirited or 
humorous, happens to appear in the republic of letters, 
several critics are in waiting to bid the public not to 
laugh at a single line of it, for themselves had read 
it, and they know what is most proper to excite laughter. 
Other critics contradict the fulminations of this tribunal, call 
them all spiders, and assure the public that they ought to 
laugh without restraint.” Well, we have witnessed or taken 
part in similar modern exhibitions, and very good things for 
the authors they are. “There must be something in his 
book,” people say, “if it can breed such differences of 
opinion” ; so they try it, that they may come to a theory 
of their own. Goldsmith is not content with these hits, 











He introduces a bookseller who shows him the manu- 
script of “an excellent farce.” “ Here it is : dip into it where 
you will, it will be found replete with trae modern humour,” 
with the New Humour, in fact. The Chinese philosopher 
sees little in it but dashes of the pen, to which the bookseller 
answers, “ Do you see anything good nowadays that is not 
filled with strokes—and Sir, a well-placed dash 
makes half the wit of our writers of modern humour. I bonght 
last season a piece that had no other merit than 995 breaks, 
seventy-two ‘ha-ha’s,’ three good things, anda garter. And yet 
it played off and bounced and cracked, and made more sport 
than a fine work.” Here one’s heart, on the first blush, is with 
Goldsmith, as we remember successes of impertinent incoher- 
ence and painfully animated drivel, “the modern humour,” 
But we must not be in too great a hurry to applaud the 
Chinese philosopher on his taste, or Goldsmith on his con- 
of critics. For, while Goldsmith is 
the modern humour, he is really thinking 
of no less a masterpiece than the immortal “ Tristram 
Shandy,” then but newly come upon the town. ‘This 
appears in a later essay, where he speaks of two modern 
figures of rhetoric not yet imported into China, One 
of these is “ pertness,” the other Goldsmith calls by a word 
which is out of polite usage now, and which we must indicate 
By aid of this figure “a block- 


dashes ? 


sistency as a foe 


denouncing 


as more or less gay obscenity. 


head often passes for a fellow of smart parts and pre- 
tensions.” Not only do old gentlemen like the kind 
of book which Goldsmith attacks, but ladies like them. 


“The pretty innocents now carry those books openly in their 
hands, which formerly were hid under the cushion.” Whose 
books? Alas! poor Yorick, the Oriental sage is hitting at 
those of the Rev. Laurence Sterne. “Though the successor of 
Durfey does not excel him in wit, the world must confess he 
outdoes him in obscenity.” He also excels in pertness: “ He 
must speak of himself, and his chapters, and his manner, and 
what he would beat, and his own importance, and his mother's 
importance, with the most unpitying prolixity ; now and 
then testifying his contempt 
for all but himself, smiling 
without with- 
out wit, possessing vivacity.” 
All this, as Mr. Austin Dobson 
notes, is directed at the two 
first volumes of “Tristram 
Shandy.” We blush for Dr. 
Goldsmith. This is he who, but 
a short while back, was writing 
about critics who “are in wait- 
ing to bid the public not to 
laugh at a single line of a new 
book, spirited or humorous, 
for themsel ves have read it, and 
they know what is most proper 
to excite laughter. ... They 
calumniate, they injure, they 
despise, they 
other. If one man writes a 
book that pleases, others shall 
write books to prove that he 
might have given still greater 
pleasure, or should not have 


a jest, and, 


ridicule each 


pleased.” Our preacher has 
suddenly become his own 
dreadful example, and, as 


usually chances when we are 
censorious, is doing the very 
thing which he blames in 
others. Surely it is the 
critic’s affair to find and applaud merit, even more than to 
castigate faults. The merits of “Tristram Shandy ” are as cor- 
spicuous as its sins are glaring. The pertness, the mechanical 
fun of dashes and blank leaves and pages of marbled 
paper, the crimes of smirking indecency and false senti- 
ment are manifest enough: the modern humour is there— 
not a doubt of it; but the true wit and _ tenderness 
are there also, and are living still, though Sterne’s peculiar 
form of moljern humour is exploded. But for Uncle Toby and 
Mr. Shandy and Obadiah, and the immortal parish bull and 
Corporal Trim and the rest, Dr. Goldsmith, in his Chinese garb, 
has not a word of praise, The creator of Tony Lumpkin and 
Miss Skeggs, and Burchell and Moses and the Vicar, has 
no eyes for these persons’ worthy contemporaries, Uncle Toby 
and Corporal Trim, and the rest of Sterne’s people. Through- 
out the “ Citizen of the World” Goldsmith is hinting dispraise 
of Sterne. It is true that Yorick was now very fashionable as 
well as very popular, was conspicuously reposing among the 
caresses of the great, and had far more invitations than he 
could accept. We know from Boswell that Goldsmith, 
though the kindest of men, was subject to little child- 
like storms of envy and self-importance, that he liked 
to be prominent, talking and talked about. Now, 
Sterne was very prominent, spoiled, flattered, surrounded 
by admiring ladies, and entertained by applauding earls. 
Perhaps this explains our critic’s moral observations on pert- 
ness and indecency and his failure to notice anything better 
in “ Tristram Shandy.” He who was all for union and courtesy 
in the republic of letters turns round on his neighbour 
and throws stones into his garden as soon as the neigh- 
bour is successful. No doubt he believed himself to 
be honestly offended at Sterne’s pertness, and deemed that 
he did well to be angry with Sterne’s indecency, But 
it is clear that he was blind to Sterne’s other qualities, as 
Richardson was blind to Fielding’s. Thus, we are all more 
prejudiced than we suppose, and we may well reconsider our 
own unhesitating verdicts, asking ourselves whether it is the 
faults or the success that we dislike, and searching for merits 
which may accompany the faults and explain the success: 
There are, however, some books with which I confess that I 
feel it right to be angry ; such books are——— Here Sterne’s 
dashes are convenient ! 




















SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


I have been greatly interested by a story told in his “ Novel 
Notes ” in the November number of the Jd/e7 by Mr. Jerome K, 
Jerome. The tale is similar to one I have a distinct recollec- 
tion of reading (in the Hawk, I think) a year or so ago, only 
the scene in the awk story was laid in Australia, while Mr. 
Jerome's narrative is localised in India. It may be interesting 
for Mr. Jerome to consult the file of the J/awk by way of 
noting the close similarity between his tale and that of the 
writer in that journal—presuming I am right as to the source 
of the story. and presuming also that Mr. Jerome himself was 
not the author of the tale of a year orsoago. -The story is 
that of a lady who had a dread of snakes, which became the 
subject of a terrible experiment at the hands of a very unsym- 
pathetic husband—to use a very mild term indeed regarding 
that gentleman. 

Riding out one day the husband shoots a python, a big 
non-venomonus snake, as most people know. Taking the dead 
reptile, he places it in his smoking-room; and in an illustration 
in the Zdler the dead reptile is figured dexterously arranged 
with its head on the couch—only the artist has sketched a 
cobra with its hood, and not a python, which is an artistic 
lapse of a kind not uncommon where natural history objects 
are dealt with. The husband sends his wife into the smoking- 
reom for a book, his plan being that he will cure her once 
for all of her fear of snakes. Shriek after shriek is heard from 
the smoking-room, and then, “the rest is silence.” When 
the husband went into the room to see how his “cure” had 
acted, he found his wife crushed into a shapeless mass by a 
live python, which had found its way into the room. The 
horror of the incident may be better imagined than described ; 
the moral of the story being that a man’s character may be 
utterly and suddenly altered by some sudden shock of the kind 
alluded to in the story. 

Now, in addition to the incident that this story, graphic- 
ally related by Mr. Jerome, has certainly been told before, I 
am interested in the narrative from a zoological standpoint. 
In the story, which, I think, appeared in the 7/awk, the writer 
aecounted for the presence of the second and living serpent on 
the theory that when a snake is killed its mate is impelled 
to seek out its friend’s body, and, presumably from some idea 
of affection, to remain near the serpentine corpse. Mr. Jerome 
also indicates this idea in his story, by speaking of the living 
python which killed the lady as apparently the “ comrade” of 
the dead snake. What I want to know is whether this idea 
of the comradeship of serpents is anything more than a theory 
of the novelist’s own? Some of my readers in snake-ridden 
lands will perhaps send me any details they may know 
respecting this notion of the live snake seeking for its dead 
mate. If the idea is founded on fact, it will prove to bea 
somewhat a, ge =! item in the disposition of those cold- 
blooded animals. which, even as a naturalist, I confess I can 
neither see nor read about without feelings of the deepest 
interest, not unmingled with the horror one feels when 
looking on poisonous and uncanny things. 


I observe that Professor S. G. Dixon has of late days been 
experimenting upon the manner in which the germs of tuber- 
calosis are spread abroad by ladies’ dresses. He had a dress 
dragged ove r the ground two or three times, and on a glass 
P was able to show no fewer than seven tubercle bacilli, 
obtained, of course, from the dust and dirt swept up by the 
dress. ‘The practical lesson taught by this fact seems to be 
that of showing how, when trailing skirts are brushed in our 
homes, the germs of disease or their spores get dissipated in 
the air, and thus placed in a position to infest those who are 
well. This is another and powerful argument against trail- 
ing skirts, the social enormities of which I have already 
descanted upon in these pages. 





Surely sanitary science of a common-sense description 
travels very slowly indeed in some phases of London life. A 
paragraph before me details how application was lately 
made to the Consistory Court of London, held in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, for a faculty to authorise the removal of 
a large quantity of human remains from beneath the 
church of St. Miry Woolchurch Haw, Lombard Street. 
It appears the rector of the church said that often the 
congregation had been startled during service by the 
crashing of leaden through wooden coffins which had gone 
te decay. The state of the church in warm weather was 
described as “ pestilential.” Several church officials had died 
presnmably from inhaling the effluvium of the corrupting 
mass, and the rector himself had suffered from sore throat 
indaced by the same cause. Large sums of money had been 
spent on the vaults without resnit Hermetically sealing the 
vanits was found to bea process without avail in abolishing 
the nuisance. ‘Ihe vestry now desired to remove the remains— 
those of over 2000 bodies—and the Chancellor of London. 
Dr. Tristram, Q.C., at once made the necessary order. 





If anything can forward the cause of cremation as the only 
satisfactory way of disposing of the dead, consistently with the 
health of the living. onrely such a state of matters as that just 
described may be regarded as a powerful argument for the 
adoption of this newest and best mode of sanitary “ burial.” 
For how many deaths from blood-poisoning, all unsuspected 
as to its source, the pestilential air of this church has been 
responsible nobody can tell. The known fatal results can 
bear only a very narrow proportion to the unknown fatalities ; 
and this plague was allowed to continue for years and years in 
the very midst of our nineteenth-century civilisation, when, at 
the very least, we are snpposed to be on the alert in matters 
referring to our physical safety! Totry tokeepcholera out of 
the land, when we have pestilential vanlts at our doors forming 
the foundations of the churches in which we pray for physical 
blessings, is nothing short of scientific and social idiocy. I 
only trust the case of St. Mary Woolchurch Haw will direct 
attention to other and possible sources of contamination from 
ancient vanlts crowded with the festering remnants of decom- 
posing and deceased mortality. 


Two incidents are deserving of mention in this column by 
way of close to this week's “Jottings.” First and foremost 
comes the announcement that the examination of the brain of 
Mr. George Grote. the historian, by Professor J. Marshall. 
reveals a general richness of convolutions or folds, and of grey 
matter. showing the brain to have had a very high organisa- 
tion. The grey matter, my readers will bear in mind, is com- 
posed of nerve-cells, and is, fandamentally, the all-important 
part of one’s brain, whereof the frontal or forehead lobes are 
certainly the regions by which intellect and mind are exer- 
cised. The second incident is the discovery of an electrical cat. 
The cat, called “ Michon,” is half wild, belongs to Dame Gais, 
of the Carnier Mount, near Monte Carlo. It gives off countless 
bluish sparks with every movement of its body, and stroking it 
increases the electrical display. This feline curiosity should 
certainly be carefully and accurately examined. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 








E J Winter Woop.—Thanks for communication, which want of space compels us 
to abbreviate. 

R KRL : ¥ (of Kelly).—Afrer Black plays 1.R to Kt sq, White may continue K to 
K 4th, Kt takes Pat Kt 3rd,cr Kt to QY Bath, in either case mating next move, 
Agait, if Black play 1. B to Ke Sth; 2% Ke takes B or Kt to Q B 4th is equally 
effective 

BW LA MoTHE New York).—Your problem in three moves marked with a cross 
can be solved by K to Kt 7th, and No. 5 is also wrong. 1.Q to Q 6th, Bto K oth; 
2. Q to Q sq, Bto Kt 7th; R (dis ch) and mate. 

W Percy Hixp.—Your two-move problem is marked for insertion, 

G H ANSELL.—Your contribution is accepted. 

G DovGtas ANGUS.—Your problem is correct, but too easy for publication. 

C Buryett (Biggleswade).—We have two problems of yours on hand; but as 
neither is accompanied by a solution we cannot examine them, 

Jose SYDER (Parada de Gonta).—The Pawn _on reaching the eighth square can 
become any piece that may be claimed. In this case it becdmes Knight, and 
mates on the move. 

A H B.—Pawn becomes a Queen. 

F A Hotiway.—One of your contributions shall appear at no distant date. 

CORRECT SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 2526 received from Frits Kan (Potchef- 
stroom); of No. 





from OH B (Barkly E ; Yo. 2328 from O H B and 
P V (Trinidad); of No. 2529 from B L Cumberland (Durban), O H B, and P V 
of No. - from PY rinidad); of No. 2331 from 8 D Hill (Indian Orchard, 
and P V; of No, 2 from F A Hollway (Grand Rapids, Mich.) and Jose 
Syder (Parada de Gonta); of No, 2533 from B W La Mothe w York), 
E G Boys, Captain J A Challice at Yarmouth), Shadforth, W C G, and 
T Roberts: of No, 2534 from W C G, N Wolf (Grodno); David Millar (Penzance ), 
W A Phillips, Emile Fre au Tirenahe and E G Boys; of No. 2335 from Walter w 
Hooper (Plymouth), Sorrento (Dawlish), EG Boys, M Myers,John M Robert 
(Crossgar), José Syder, A H B,S H Nathan, Thomas T Blythe, N Wolf (Grodno) 
Howich, L Schlu (Vienna), R Greening, Captain J A Chalhee, and H W 
Reynolds (Swindon). 
CORRECT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No, 2526 recei ved from T Roberta, Blsir H 
ry . Desanges, Howich, J Coad, EG Boys, J W Blage, W Guy, 
E H, Julia Short (Exeter), W a B(Plywouth), EH Wh nfleld, 
Admiral Brandreth, M A Eyre (Folkestor > 
: * ge (Kilkenny), TT Blythe, Charles Burnett, C 
Myers, Mis W Ison Plymo uth) , Odiham Club, ¢ Ireland, L. Schlu,G T Hughes 
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(Athy), berton, 8 H Nathan, Sorrento (Dawlish), J BS Barratt, Fr Fernando 
(Glasac Ee Joseph T Pallen (Launceston), Thomas Butcher «¢ helte nham), FJ 
Knight, D W Cartan, R Worters (Canter) mary). W David (Cardiff), M Sharpe, 


» Morgan, W alte C Bennett (Clewer),Revy A Dixon 






S (South Vare wee y). 
(Salford), I ° ° woek (C 
Victorino Aviz . Dawn, RH Brooks, Dr F St, J Hall J Dixon, HS 
Brandreth, J 8 M vid ow, Sti rlings (Ramsgate), Jolin Hodgson (Maidsto ne ~2 P 
Moon, A Bucklaw sadforth, Hereward, R S Stewart, M D, M Burke 
Columbus, TG (Wa David Millar, Emile Frau, W < Phill ps, W R Raillem, 
Mrs Kelly (of Kelly), ¢ E Perugini, ‘Walter W He oper, W CG, George Belshaw 
Woodilee (Glasgow), J Jacobs, R Greening, P Hatchard, and H Gilliam 
(Brighton). 





















SOLUTION OF PROBLEM NO, 253 Ry FE. J. WINTER Woop. 
WHITE, BLACK. 
1.Q to R &th Any move, 
2. Mates accordingly. 
PROBLEM No. 2538, 
3y DR. F, STEINGASS. 
BLACK 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves, 


CUESS IN NEW YORK. 
Game played between Dr. C. [Isaacson and Mr, E, LASKER. 
((finoco Piano.) 


BLACK (Mr. L.) wHire (Dr. L.) BLACK (Mr. L.) 


WHITE (Dr. L.) 
P to B 3rd 


1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 19.Q R to Q aq 
2. K Kt to B 3rd Q Kt to B 3rd 20. P to Kt 3rd Qh wQsq 
3. B to B 4th B to B 4th 21. P to B 3rd 
4. P to B 3rd Kt to B 3rd Probably with the view of Kt to K 4th. 
5. P to Q 3rd Castles but compromising his already inferior 
6. Q B to Kt 5th $to K 2nd Kane. . 
. B takes Kt 3 takes B 21. Kt to K 6th 


8. Q Kt to Q 2nl Kt to K 2nd 22. R takes R 3 takes R 


9. Kt to Bag P to Q 3rd 23. R to B sq 3 to Kt 3rd 
10. P to Q 4th 24. K to R sq P to K B 4th 
This prem at re advance w k It 25. Kt to B 3rd R toQ sq 
was far preferable to play fit st aK t 26. Kt to Kt sq Kt to Q 8th 
K 3rd, followed hy Castles. 27. P to K R 3rd B to K 6th 


1. P takes P 28. R to B 2nd Kt to B 7th (ch) 
= Kt takes P >to Q tth 29. K toR 2nit P to B 5th 

. P takes P Kt takes P 30. Kt to K 4th Kt takes Kt 
iz Kt to K Kt 3r R to K sq (ch) 31. P takes Kt R to Q 8th 
14. Kt(Q ae, B to K 3rd Kt to B 3rd 3 to Kt Sth (ch) 
3. K to R sq R to R 8th 















K 2nd | 

15. Castles Kt takes P Threatening mate by B to B 7th (dis 
_ | ch), followed hy Bto Kt 6th. The game 
Tighly ingenious and, needless to sa sa fairly interesting specimen of Mr 
nd. If Qtakes Q, Kt takes Kt (ch Lasker's piay and of the talent arrayed 


16. P takes Kt, B takes B, &¢ 
16. Q to Kt 3rd 3 takes B 1o Kt to K 2nd 
17. Q takes B Q to Q 4th . K to R 2nd 

The direct and hest method of winning 36. P to K Kt 4th P to B 6th 
with a Pawn to the good, | 37. Kt to Kt 3rd R to K 8th 
18, Q takes Q Kt takes Q ! White resigns. 


against him in New York. 
B to K 6th (ch) 
P to K Kt 4th 


A chess club has been started at Fulham, and will meet in the Moore 
Park Grammar School, kindly lent by the principal for itsuse. A successful 
start has been made, and it is hoped that the new club will have a pro- 
sperous career. 

A match took place on Saturday, Nov. 12, between the Louth Chess Club 
and the Hull United Liberal Chess Club at the hall of the former town, 
After an interesting contest the result proved a tie, each side scoring eight. 

The Metropolitan Chess Club has removed to the Chesterfield Café, 
96, Great Tower Street. It is expected that members will find greater com- 
fort, more accommodation, and room to play | 0 boards 
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NEWS NOV. 26, 1892 


ART NOTES. 

The ninth exhibition of the New English Art Club, now open 
at the Dudley Gallery, Piccadilly, contains a higher average 
than usual of pictures which will appeal to visitors of ordinary 
art training and taste. Not a few of the artists who have 
been accustomed to find in this club the only proper apprecia- 
tion of their ambition have discovered that the public prefers 
a knowledge of drawing and a certain respect for those prin- 
ciples on which the artist’s claims to distinction have hitherto 
rested. The i//uminati have, of course, protested vehemently 
against this sordid appreciation of the painter’s method, and 
have claimed that it is not by results but by intentions that 
their works were to be judged. Mr, Wilson Steer is a curious 
instance of a painter who halts between two opinions. Nothing 
could be more conformable to ordinary rules than his charming 
figure of the young girl ina blaze of blue (60), seated in an 
easy, graceful pose, with her hands clasped across her knees ; 
and, at the same time, nothing could be more like a parody of 
nature than the children on * Boulogne Sands” (8), with their 
gay dresses hung upon attenuated limbs. Again, Mr. Walter 
Sickert, in his powerful portrait of Mr. G. J. Holyoake (63), 
makes concessions to our unregenerate nature, which he denics 
us in his brilliantly coloured portrait of Miss Minnie 
Cunninghan, or in his bravura “Study of Expression” (43), 
which may possibly be that of disgust on the part of the sitter 
at the way in which her face has been blackened. His brother, 
Mr. Bernhard Sickert, is apparently more conciliatory, for his 
“Evening in Spring” (87) and figure subject, * Katie” (70), 
show great delicacy of touch and much feeling for nature. 


3ut the chief attractions of New English ie are to he 
found among its least extreme exponents: Mr. J. 8S. Sargent's 
portrait of Miss Duncomb in white satin, se of M. and 
Madame Hellen seated on a riverside among the high grass; 
Mr. Mark Fisher’s “Village Street” (65) and “Summer 
Afternoon” (42) in the meadows; Mr. Buxton Knight's 
‘Calling the Cattle Home” (44) in the gloaming and 
‘Haymaking Meadows” (110); and, more than all, Mr. Moffatt 
Lindner’s “ Lingering Light” (111), in which the clonds have 
just caught the colours of the far setting sun, and glow over 
the misty landscape in. truthful beauty. In connection with 
this school of painting. the work of Mr. William H. Bell— 
“ Wimbledon Common ” (20)—deserves especial notice. ‘Ihe 
evening gloom has just settled over the landscape, of which, 
however, the general features_and stones are still discernible. 
In the sky the failing light still lingers on a few light 
fleecy clouds, not altogether untinged by the smokiness 
of the atmosphere, which makes the sunset views on Wimbledon 
Common so rich and striking. Mr. Bell is a disciple rather than 
a pupil of Mr. Whistler, and must be commended for having 
learnt so early some of his master’s best qualities. M. Baldry’s 
* October” (5), Mr. Fred Brown’s * Between the Showers ” (53), 
Mr. Francis Bates’s “ Rain in the Heavens and Geese in the 
Pond” (51), M. J. Blanche’s “ Lucy and Trixy” (75), Miss 
Dora Noyes’s “ Study of a Head” (62), and Miss A. Holland's 
* Window ” (102) are all works of distinct merit. Among the 
water colours and black-and-white works, Mr. Ruskin’s * Dawn 
at Coniston” (32), painted some twenty years ago, deserves 
the first place, but for reasons which one would scarcely have 
thought acceptable at the New English Art Club; Mr. D. 8. 
MacColl’s clever scene of a °* ‘ Donkey Race ” (37), conveying a 
distinct idea of broken movement, being more in accordance 
with its aims. Mr. George Clausen’s “Stake” (25) and 
“Hatches Farm” (30) are delightful bits of ccuntry life, 
while M. Hellen’s “Types of Parisian Women” are clever 
specimens of dry-point etching. 

It is the good fortune of Mr. Marcus Stone that his work, 
as a rule, suffers little by reproduction, and consequently he 
has, perhaps, obtained a far wider reputation than many artists 
whose paintings attract keener criticism. The prettily 
arranged picture, “ In the Shade,” which was noticed when it 
was exhibited recently at Burlington House, has now been 
reproduced by photogravure (Messrs. Clifford and Son, 
Piccadilly). a process which admirably suits the delicate lines 
and texture of the work. The story is an old one, but Mr. 
Marcus Stone has treated it with a certain novelty and 
enhanced its tragi-comedy by ail the bright accessories 
of last-century costume and the surroundings of an old 
English garden. The poor damsel, who is “In the 
Shade,” not as regards the light of day, evidently did not 
anticipate the arrival of a third person to break the 
harmony of the duet, for whom the tea-things had been laid 
under the shade of the old beech-tree. One feels, however, 
that her desertion is only temporary, and that we may con- 
fidently expect to meet her again under the artist's protection 
“ In the Sunshine.” 


The practice of “ touching up” photographs is too widely 
spread and too generally recognised for any plea on behalf of 
untouched prints to be accepted except by the sternest purists, 
Professional photographers, especially those who earn their 
living by portraiture, have to please their patrons, and 
especially their patronesses, and a “ good” likeness is generally 
a flattering one. But the ordinary method of touching up 
the negative is at the best unsatisfactory and unscientific. 
Mr. H. Van der Weyde seems to have realised this fact, 
while recognising the difficulties of giving proper proportions 
to all the features and limbs of the sitter. He has there- 
fore constructed an instrument to which he gives the 
name of the “Photo-corrector,” the object of which is 
to regulate and correct the various proportions of the 
body, irrespective of the pose which the sitter may select. 
The result is that while the actual likeness is faithfully 
preserved, the hands and other parts of the body which are 
distorted by the ordinary process of photography are at once 
brought into harmony with the face and the rest of the figure. 
The interesting side of this discovery is that by means of an 
arrangement of the lenses the whole body is at once brought 
into the same focus, and the points nearer to the camera are 
kept in proper abeyance with due regard to the entire figure. 
The portrait thas becomes truthful and truly artistic without 
being merely flattering or complimentary. 


James Caspar Clutterbuck, formerly a clergyman and 
Inspector of Poor Law Schools, who last year was sentenced 
to four years’ penal servitude for defrauding several persons 
of £16,000, died on Nov. 18 at the Portland convict establish- 
ment. He was fifty-five years of age. 

At the Northampton Assizes, on Nov. 18, Mr. Justice 
Kennedy fined a juryman £50 for going to his own house 
during an adjournment of the Court for one hour, and set 
aside the verdict of the jury in that case, which was a trial 
for murder. There is to be a new trial at the next assizes. 

The coroner's inquest, at Thirsk, on the death of passengers 
in the night express train from Edinburgh to London, who were 
killed by the collision with a goods train standing at the 
Manor House station on Nov. 2, was concluded on Nov. 18, and 
James Holmes, the signalman who fell asleep, was committed 
to take his trial for manslaughter. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL FUR STORE, 


Fashionable Furriers, 


163 «198, REGENT ST., Lonoon,w. 


Exclusive Novelties in 


CAPES, COATS, « MANTLES, 


Composed entirely of Sealskin, and also in 
combinations of Furs which are most fashionable. 


LONDON NEWS 


For obvious reasons, these unique specimens of the 
Furrier’s art are not exhibited in the windows, but an 
inspection of them in the Show Rooms, either at 165 or 
198, Regent Street, is cordially invited. 


CAUTION.—The famous “Lady and Bear” Furs are 
only to be obtained at the International Fur Store. 


FURS FOR GENTLEMEN. 


A large selection of Fur-lined Coats always on show, at 
prices varying from £10 to £50, and in the execution of 
orders punctuality may be relied on. 


Fur Garments of every description Re-dressed and Altered 
by Experienced Workmen on the Premises. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FUR STORE 


MANUFACTURING FURRIERS, 


163 & 198, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


(The ORIGINAL FIRM, Established 1810. STERLING SILVER, 


MAPPIN BROTHERS’ « QUcens’ plate, 


& | uf a3 re a Manufacturing Silversmiths of 80 years’ standing, supply the Public direct from 
es oy QUEEN’S WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 
Tes ae nial 220, REGENT ST., Wok & 66, CHEAPSIDE, E. C. Cosh Se sen penne 2.) 


dER MAJESTY'S 
SPECIAL WARRANT 

























Sterling Sliver, with Fine Cut Gigs Butter 
1, 55s, (Registered.) 


posed ate, 21s. 





Pair of Chased Sterli ng Silver Salt Cellars, 
Spoons, and Mulftiueer, in Case, 42s, 


| 2 
TTI a 


Sterling Silver Afternoon Tea Service, Mappin Brothers’ 
Georgian Design, £11 11s. 








of Four Sterling Silver Salt Ce!lars an} 
Spoons complete, £1 15s, 
Case of Two ditto . - £1 1s. 





Sterling Silver Sugar Sterling Silver Cream 
Basin, 25s. f 
Sterling Silver Butter Shell 
and Knife, in Case, 42s, 


Two, in Case, 80s. 


cw WEDDING PRESENTS, 
, SPOONS & FORKS. 


PRESENTATION PLATE. \ 
QUEEN 'S CU TLERY. Pair a adios — ~ lll 


in Case complete, 248, 











ILLUSTRATED PRICE- 
LIST POST FREE. 


GOODS SENT TO THE 
COUNTRY ON APPROVAL. 
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] Pair of Sterling Silver Richly Engraved Jam Spoon 
| in Case, 356. 
\ { 
MM 0) \\ ij 
Wii 9207, a \a/Z { \\) WJ i 
= ” % Sons ' ve lt Ve 
1 ow < LONDON & SHEFFIELD ee, 
Pair of Sterling Silver Sterling Silver Tea Caddy, 
Pair of Sterling | Silver Butter Knives, in Cas Napkin Rings, in Case . — . . andl eo £4 5s. Six Sterling Silver E ngraved Teaspoons and Tongs, 
. complete, 21s, complete, 25s, Sterling Silver Chased (Repoussé with Marguerite) Sugar Queen's Plate, £2 2s. with Fluted Bowls, complete in Case, 47s. 6d. 


Basin, Cream Jug. Six Teaspoons, and pair Sugar Tongs, 
7 10s. 


1 Case complete, £ 
MAPPIN BROTHERS “let (se oR Beret S 2s oo" ore woes, tar. 


(220 REGENT STREET, W. 














THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 

BY MRS. FENWICK-MILLER, 
There are infinitely various ways of doing good work for 
others—no one need be at a loss to find some task that stands 
ready for willing hands, some field ripe to the harvest waiting 
for the reapers. Here are two novel suggestions of charity to 
add to the many that already existed. One, the Home of 
test for the Dying, which the kindly Duchess of Teck has 
patronised, is so evidently needed a charity that it is a wonder 
that the benevolent effort has only just been carried into 
operation. The hospital authorities do not keep patients that 
are sure to die if they can avoid it; very rightly so, for these 
institutions are designed to cure disease,and the occupancy 
of the beds by the incurable is an interruption to the 
legitimate office of the institution. Yet, think of the horror 
of the sitnation of one who is friendless, and sick unto 
death, and poor, and who has no refuge for the last drooping 
hours of life! The Home for Incurables is, of course, a dif- 
ferent thing : it is for those who may live. though in suffering, 
for many years, while the new charity is for those to whom 
the end is surely approaching near. The foundress, Miss 
Davidson, has adopted the curious plan on which Mr, Muller, 
of Bristol. has so long carried on his orphanage—never to 
appeal for public support or to advertise the work, but to 
wait in silence and trast in Providence, and employ only such 
means as may be so sent. Miss Davidson has means of her 
own which she devotes tothe home, as far as they go; and 
what responsibility she takes over and above that depends on 
the funds supplied. 

Not all whose hearts are ready to help others have any 
money to give to such charities as this; but such as 
are poor in silver and gold may find something to do like the 
other novel scheme of charity to which I refer. The Guardians 
of Lambeth are appealing for one or two voluntary readers 
who will go to the workhouse at suitable hours and read 
amusing books to the poor aged people who are confined to the 
honse, None of the old folks go ont very often ; some of 
them cannot leave the building at all, being too old or feeble 
to walk ; and many of them are too tired or too blind to read 
for themselves. To sit in the ward and listen to good (not 
“ goody,” mind !) literature of a sort suited to their education 
and years would assuredly be a treat to many of these. No 
doubt the Lambeth Guardians, who have thought of the kindly 
scheme, are supplied with their voluntary readers as I write 
these lines; but there are numerons other workhouses in 
which some of my readers may carry the idea into practice. 
What book would you choose, now? 

Manchester cab-owners have adopted the plan of having in 
each cab an instrument to record the exact distance travelled. 
When the fare enters the index is set at zero, and then it marks 
each revolution of the wheel. If London cabmen had a correct 
knowledge of the number of ladies who do not take cabs 
simply and entirely for fear of a dispute as to the fare at the 
end of the ride, they would see it to be to their real interest to 
follow this plan everywhere. Such an experience as that of 
the Duchess of Manchester, which has just ended in her Grace 
being plunged in a libel suit, is a common one to ladies. The 
Duchess took a cab, which she occupied for a few minutes, 
and, on alighting, she gave the man a shilling, on which he 


abused her in the street, till, to end this, she gave him six- 
pence more. The Duchess then wrote to the cabowner 
to report the incident. As, however, she made a mis- 
take in the number, the man whose number she incor- 


rectly gave sued her for libel, and got five pounds damages, 
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Many ladies, like the Duchess, are intimidated by the 
noisy abuse of cabmen into paying more than the legal 
fare. Few take any further steps about the incident, but they 
avoid hiring cabs whenever they can possibly do without them. 
This is obviously not to the advantage of the cabmen, who 
hang about waiting in vain for the fares they might have had. 

It is customary to sympathise largely with the cabman 
who demands more than his legal fare. In some instances, 
indeed, the legal fare is not a suitable payment—as, for 
instance, late at night, or when the road covered is near the 
verge of the next higher mileage, or when the cab is taken 
far outof thecentre of affairs, involving a probable long back 
journey for the man without a fare. In these cases, the sense 
of justice demands more than the legal claim being voluntarily 
given. But in ordinary cases why should we pay more than 
the agreed price for a service? If one buys a pennyworth of 
pins, the shopman hands over the pins that are valued at a 
penny, and does not expect to receive three-halfpence. If the 
legal cab rate of paymentis, in point of fact, insufficient, let it be 
raised. But the extreme inconvenience of being expected to 
make an addition of some unfixed sum t9 a fixed tariff (for it 
often happens that ladies are abused by cabmen even after 
considerably more than the legal fare has been tendered) is so 
great that all ladies will bear me out in saying that this 
liability alone often prevents them from taking cabs for short 
journeys or when they can possibly dispense with a ride. If 
cabmen could he induced to have the distance recorded correctly 
in the cabs, and to make a self-denying ordinance on the 
subject of abusing timid-looking or elderly gentlewomen who 
give them only the legal fare, they would be surprised to see 
how many more rides such ladies would take ; and, if the legal 
fare is too low to be worth acceptance, let them say as much 
frankly, and get it raised. 

Mrs. John Wood, with her trim figure and her abounding 
energy and inexhaustible spirits, has so accustomed us to look 
to her for elegance and smartness as well as for fun, that it 
was a downright shock to see her in her new play at the 
Criterion, “made up” as so very old 2 woman as it is surely 
unfit to present on the stage at all. The last sad days of 
human decay may, indeed, be venerable from wisdom or 
goodness; bunt when senile decrepitude is combined with 
foolish and vulgar conduct the spectacle is simply revolting. 
At all events, to dress and make up as a woman of eighty, 
unable to move from her bath-chair, deprives Mrs- John 
Wood of the chance of doing what she has always done so 
well—wearing the smartest and most tasteful illustrations 
of the moment's fashion, in the most elegant and dashing 
manner. ‘The only gown worth notice in “The Old 
Lady” is the one worn by Miss Rosina Fillippi as the 
adventuress. It is a very good one indeed—one of 
Russell and Allen’s creations, and of their best and newest 
style. It is a visiting dress; the long trained skirt is an 
orange brocade, the leaves in satin on a ribbed silk ground. 
This is trimmed with jet all round the foot. The bodice isa 
long basqued Russian coat of black satin, lined through with 
blue silk ; it is gathered in at the back of the waist, under a 
band of Russian embroidery, and falls open in front to show a 
full vest of orange satin, which is also held in tothe ‘waist line 
by a deep band of embroidery. At the throat, big revers of 
the satin turn back, and are faced with yellow brocade, witha 
narrow line of the blue silk lining of the coat just showing 
between the black and yellow where they join. A jabot of 
orange lisse at the throat finishes off the coat. It is, indeed, a 
splendid garment. Miss Ellis Jeffreys has a pretty girl's frock 
of heliotrope poplin, with a frill over the shoulders, and a 
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TAKE 
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Which act by Inhalation and Absorption DIRECTLY upon the Respiratory Organs) 
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without reaching the seat of the Disease. 
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high-shaped waistbelt, both of the same, and white guipure 
lace forming a kind of vest, back and front, above the belt and 
between the frills. 

An unusually interesting bazaar is being held at Glasgow 
to complete the endowment fund of Queen Margaret College, 
which is henceforth to be the women’s department of the old 
University. It makes us envy our Scotch sisters to hear that 
the college has in operation faculties of art, medicine, and 
science, with graduation after the ordinary examinations and 
with full degrees from the University in each department ; 
and that the endowment fund stands already at £18,000, to 
which it is now hoped to add £10,000 more, 


At the village of Almondsbury, near Bristol, Mr. Sholto 
Vere Hare, of Clifton, has erected, in memory of his late wife, 
a fine building, which was opened by the Duchess of Rutland 
on Nov. 16, for a village hospital, reading-rooms, coffee-rooms, 
and recreation for people of all classes, 


A singular accident, costing two lives, occurred in Belfast 
Lough, in the dark hours of early morning, on Nov. 18. A 
steamer from Bristol came into collision with a temporary 
lighthouse in the Victoria Channel and knocked it down. The 
inmates were Cook, the lighthouse-keeper, and three little 
boys, his sons. Cook and his youngest child, six years old, 
were killed. 

We have received from Messrs. Parkins and Gotto, of 
Oxford Street, a variety of Christmas “ greeting cards,” with 
printed names and addresses—a kind which seems to have 
become more and more general as a means of recognising our 
friends. Many of these “ greeting cards” are very pretty and 
original. 

We have received from Messrs. C. Letis and Co., 3, Royal 
Exchange, and Messrs. De la Rue and Co., Bunhill Row, a 
large variety of diaries, both private and commercial, which 
serve to remind us that we are speedily to enter upon another 
year. Here are books indeed for the makers of good resolu- 
tions, which resolutions may, if needful, be enshrined in 
the most elaborate red-and-gilt edges in the most artistic hand- 
painted covers, or in the most delicions of Russia leather 
for the pocket. The finisa of these diaries seems to improve 
year by year. 

The election petition against the return of the Right Hon. 
A. J. Balfour as M.P. for the Eastern Division of Manchester 
has been tried by Mr. Justice Cave and Mr. Justice Williams at 
the Manchester Assize Courts. It ended, on Nov. 17, by Mr. 
Justice Cave pronouncing judgment dismissing the petition 
which had been preferred by Professor Munro, the Gladstonian 
candidate. The Judges found that no persons were proved to 
have been guilty of any corrupt or illegal practices. ‘The prin- 
cipal witness in support of the charges was a person named 
Green, who was to be paid £200 for his evidence, and the 
Judges were of opinion that the greater portion of his 
evidence was false. ‘Twenty-two persons had been scheduled 
as guilty of bribery, and not a single particle of evidence was 
offered against any one of them. There were forty-two charges 
of treating : in only five cases was any evidence presented, and 
that was for the most part denied by several witnesses. Some 
“promiscuous” treating by one agent had taken place, but it 
was not “corrupt” treating. The petitioner has to pay costs 
The election of Mr. Frank James, for Walsall, has been set 
aside, on the ground that his supporters illegally furnished 
some voters with badges and cockades; no corruption was 
proved. 

















GERAUDEL'S PASTILLES 


THE RATIONAL & EFFICACIOUS USE 
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RITA JOHNSON. 32 oun verleet 
(MADE IN FRANCE) 
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substance or drug hitherto employed. 


GERAUDEL'S PASTILLES are most agreeable to the taste, and contain the purest essence of Norway 
r"/ Pine Tar, which has attained greater success in bronchial and catarrhal affections than any other 
They contain no narcotic or other injurious drug, and, unlike 
numerous other cough remedies, are not required by the recent Act of Parliament to bear the label 
They. are entirely harmless, and can be used by old and young without danger. 
are most agreeable to the taste, and can be'used at all hours, before or after meals, without the 


slightest inconvenience. 
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Slowly dissolved in the mouth, they give off a soothing, refreshing, and healing vapour of Pine Tar, which is thus breathed into the bronchia and lungs upon the 


y seat of disease, affording immediate relief, and effecting a gradual and lasting cure. Owing to their direct action upon the bronchial tubes and lungs, they are infinitely 


verior to all other remedial agents. 


GERAUDEL’S PASTILLES are admirable in voice affections, strengthening the larynx and preserving the voice. 
They are invaluable to those who are liable, owing to their occupation, to inhale irritating and noxious 


vapours or dust 


all whose vocal organs have any unusual strain to undergo. 


They should be used constantly by smokers, and 


GERAUDEL’S PASTILLES were the only Pine Tar preparation to which an award was given by the International Jury of the Exposition Universelle of 1878, Gold 
Medal, Paris, 1885; tried by the French Government, by Ministerial decision, on the advice of the Board of Health. Authorised in Russia, by the Imperial Government, with 


the approval of the Medical Board. 


Price per Case, 1s. 1}d., with directions for use. 


FASSETT and JOHNSON, 32, Snow Hill, LONDON, E.C, 


. au be ordered through any Chemist, or will be sent post free on receipt of price, by the WHoLesaLe Deport ror GREAT Britain; 
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IN EVERY HOME A USE IS — FOR TLLIMAN'S 


USEFUL TO FIREMEN. | 
Mr. J. H. HEATHMAN, Endell Street 
and Wilson Street, London, W.C., 
Expert Fire and Hydraulic Engi- 
Deer, writes— 
“ Aug. 27, 1890. 


“For many years past I have used 
your Embrocation te cure rheum- 
atism, colds, and sprains, and always 
with very satisfactory results. 

“T have frequently advised firemen 
and others totry it, and know many 
instances of relief through its 
application. 

“There are many like myself who} 


are liable to get a soaking at fire-|E nu 
running in the winter months. 


engine trials and actual fires, and 
the knowledge of the value of your 
Embrocation will save them much 
painand inconvenience if they apply 
the remedy with promptitude. 

“ An illustration : 
I got wet, 
rail. On Tuesday [ had rheumatism 
in my legsand ankles, and well rubbed 
my legs and feet with your Embro- 


cation. On Wednesday (to-day) I am C 


well again, and the costof the cure has 
been eightpence, as the bottle is not 
empty. This, therefore, is an in- 
expensive remedy.” 


OF FRICTION. 

Mr. PETER Geo. Wricut, Heath 
Town, Wolverhampton, Stafford- 
shire, writes “Jan. 7, 1890. 
“On Nov. 8 last year I was taken 

with a great pain and swelling inmy 

left foot; in the night it was so patn- 
ful I could not sleep, and in the 
morning I got downstairs on my 
hands and knees, so I had to sitina 
chair allday. On the Friday about 
seven o'clock my weekly paper came, 
the Sheffield Telegraph. I saw your 
nivertisement for the Universal) 

Embrocation, and sent 14 miles for a 

small bottle. I commenced to givelf 

my foot a good rubbing, and I soonja 
found relief. I rubbed it ten times], 
that evening,and four times in the 

night. Saturday morning came: I 

could not go to market, so I set to 

work again with your Embrocation, 

and soon found that I could walk. I 


f 


8 


strengthens the nerves and muscles, 


On Monday last} FE 
and had to travel home by|/e 
sore throat from cold.” 


c 
and they get cramp in the 


ADVANTAGES OF PLENTY which, 


Forfar ae =i “Club. 
“Given entire satisfaction to all 


who have used it.” 
STRENGTHENS the MUSCLES. 


From “ Victorina,” “The Strongest 


Lady in the World.’ 
“Tt not only relieves pain, but it 


” 


RUNNING. 


A Blackheath Harrier writes 
“Draw attention to the benefit to 
x derived from using Elliman’s 
mbrocation after cross - country 


SORE THROAT FROM COLD. 
From a Clergyman,. 

“For many years I have used your 

mbrocation, and found it most 

fficacious in preventing and curing 


CRAMP. 


HAS. S. AGAR, Esq., Forres Estate, 
Maskellya, Ceylon, writes 

“The coolies suffer much from 

arrying heavy loads long distances, 

muscles, 

when well rubbed with your 


“mbrocation, is relleved at once, 


ACHES, SPRAINS, AND 
STIFFNESS. 


A. F. GARDINER, Esq.(A.A.A.; L.A.C. 


Spartan Harriers’ Official Handi- 
capper), writes 

“After exercise it 
or dispersing stiffness and 


is invaluable 
aches. 


No athlete or cross-country runner 


hould be without it,’ 


ACCIDENT. 


From the Jackley Wonders, Oxford 


Music Hall, London, 
“T was recommended by my 
riend ‘ Victorina’ your Embrocation, 
nd by using it for two days I was 


ynabled to resume my duties.” 


CYCLING. 


From L, FABRELLAS, St. Sebastian, 


Spain. 
“T ama member of a cycling club 


gave it a good rubbing every half- . : 
hour until five o'clock, when [ put my here, and can testify to the excellent 
boots on and walked four miles, and| "results to be obtained by using your 
on Tuesday I walked six miles, || Universal Embrocation. 
have never felt it since, and I shall 
always keep some in the house.” RHEUMATISM. 

From A. BARTON, Esq., The Ferns, 


LUMBAGO. 
From a Justice of the Peace. 
“About a fortnight ago a friend 
advised me to try your Embrocation,|s 
and its effect has been magical.” lt 





been 


Romford. 
“T write to say that had it not 
for Elliman’s Embrocation I 
hould have remaine d a cripple up to 
he present moment.’ 


= “And it I will have, or I will hove none.” 


THE 
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ELUIMAN'S 
UNIVERSAL 
EMBROCATION 


BRUISES 
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FOR ACHES AND PAINS. 


ELLIMAN’S universaL EMBROCATION. 


“AN EXCELLENT GOOD THING.” 
ONE SHILLING AND THREE-HALFPENCE. 
Prepared only by ELLIMAN, SONS, & CO., SLOUGH, ENGLAND. 



















Four Chased Sterling Silver “ Acorn” 
in rich Morocco Case, 
Six in Case, 25 15 
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Only 
London Addresses § 


Salts and Spoons, 
lined Silk, 


lappin 


Muppin & 
Spee ial Christmas List, 
500 ///ustrations, 
Post Free. 





23 15s. 


Pair of Game Carvers, pair of Meat Carvers, and Steel, in Morocco Leather Case, best African Ivory Handles, 
with richly chased Sterling Silver Caps, and finest = Steel, 24 10s, 


he same, without Game Carvers, £ 


| THE POULTRY ( 


Registered “ Princess” 
Complete in Case, 
Teapot only : 
Sugar Basin and Tongs 

Cream Jug ° et 









\Yebbs Presents in 


Sterling Silver & 
Princes Pate cra. sss 
Goods sent to 
the Country on 


Approval. 
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Two Sterling Silver Escallop Butter Shellsand Two Knives. 





Tea Service, with Two China Cups and Saucers, Two Spoons, and Sugar Tongs, 









Sterling Silver so A 11 | Prince's Plate -£5 5 0 In Morocco Case, lined Silk and Velvet.. 24 5s. 
. 5 BI » ” 111 6 One Shell and Knife, in Case ° £2 5s. 

l 15 ” ” oe oe oe 010 6 
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Oval Serviette Rings, - Sterling Silver ved Design, 
Gilt, richly Engr and Pierced, Six Afternoon Tea Spoons and Tongs, in Morocco Case. 


complete, in C =~ £2 10s Prince's Plate, 21 11s. 6d. Sterling Silver, £22 10s. 


), E.C., & 158, OXFORD ST., W. 









Opposite the 
Mansion House 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated Nov. 12, 1888), with four codicils, of Dame 
Lilias Stuart Fisher, widow of Sir John William Fisher, M.D, 
late of 33, Park Lane, Grosvenor Gate, who died on Sept. 12, 
was proved on Nov. 10 by John Matheson Macdonald, Joseph 
Keech Aston, and Mrs. Louise Frances Marion Mackenzie, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £94,000. The testatrix bequeaths £500 to West- 
minster Hospital; £23,000, upon trust, for her sister Mrs. 
Eliza Crowe Mackenzie, for life, and then for her nephew 
John Colvile Alexander Gruinard Mackenzie ; £10,000 to her 
said nephew; £10,000, upon trust, for her nephew Stuart 
Kelso Greme Mackenzie; £10,000, upon trust, for her niece 
Lilias Marion Louise Mackenzie ; £5000, upon trust, for her 
niece Sybil Constance Alexandra Mackenzie ; £3000 to her 
sister Mrs. Staples ; and numerous and considerable pecuniary 
legacies and specific legacies of plate and jewellery to relatives 
and others. ‘The residue of her property she gives to her said 
four nephews and nieces. 


The will (dated Nov. 2, 1891), with a codicil (dated 
March 15, 1892), of Mr. Henry Akroyd, J.P., late of IHolm- 
wood, near Shiplake, Oxfordshire, who died on Sept. 8, was 
proved on Nov. 11 by Charles Henry Akroyd, the son, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Samuel Parr Lynes, R.A., two of the 
executors, the value of the personal estate in the United 
Kingdom amounting to upwards of £246,000. The testator 
bequeaths £6000 to his said son; £1500 to his danghter Mary 
Elizabeth Akroyd; £1000 to his daughter Mrs. Florence 
Lynes; and £100 each to his butler. head gardener, and 
bailiff. His residence, Holmwood, with all the furniture, 
plate, pictures, books, musical instruments, wines, household 
stores and effects, horses, carriages, and live and dead farming 
and gardening stock, he gives to his daughter Mary Elizabeth 
while she remains a spinster and chooses to reside there, and 
then to his danghter Mrs. Lynes. As to the residue of his real 
and personal estate, including his property in Ceylon or else- 
where ont of England, he leaves one third each to his son 
and daughter, Charles Henry and Florence; and one third, 
upon trust, to pay £10,000 to his daughter Mary Elizabeth, and 
to hold the remainder for her for life, and then for his son and 
daughter Charles Henry and Florence. 
1892), 
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The will (dated May 30, with a codicil (dated 
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July 28 following), of Mr. George Holloway, J.P., late of 
Farmhill, Stroud, Gloucestershire, who died on Aug. 20, was 
proved on Nov. 11 by Mrs. Ann Holloway, the widow, Sir John 
Edward Dorington, Bart., John Cotterel Strudwick, and Mark 
Bell Marshall, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £168,000. ‘The testator gives £500 
to the Stroud Hospital ; £1000 and an annuity of £3000 to 
his wife; his residence, Farmhill, with the indoor and 
outdoor effects, to his wife, for life; an annuity of £1000 to 
each of his daughters, Miss Fanny Holloway and Mrs. Emma 
Matthews ; and legacies to relatives and others, The residue 
of his real and personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for his 
grandson, George Arthur Augustus Matthews, as and when he 
shall attain the age of twenty-five years, but, if he shall die 
under that age, to pay the income to his wife for life, and at 
her death, as to the capital and income, for his said two 
daughters equally. 

The will (dated March 4, 1879), with two codicils (dated 
May 9, 1890, and May 18, 1892), of the Hon. Ralph Heneage 
Dutton, J.P., D.L., late of Timsbury Manor, near Romsey, 
Hants, who died on Oct. 8, was proved on Nov. 14 by the Hon. 
Horace Curzon Plunkett, the nephew, and the Hon. John 
William Mansfield, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to over £110,000. The testator gives £1000, 
all his debentures and stocks whatsoever in the Great Western 
Railway, and all his plate, pictures, books, furniture, effects, 
horses and carriages, to his wife, the Hon. Mrs. Isabella 
Dutton ; £1000 to Miss Janet Merriman ; £1250 to his butler, 
Henry Rowledge ; and legacies to other of his servants, game- 
keeper, woodmen, and others, The residue of his property he 
leaves to his daughter, Dame Isabella Mary Simeon. 


The will (dated July 20, 1892) of Mr. John Mortimer 
Davis, late of 3, Stone Buildings, Lincoln's Inn, and of 27, 
Queen's Gardens, Hyde Park, barrister-at-law, who died on 
Oct. 1 at Edinburgh, was proved on Nov. 11 by Richard 
Walter Tweedie, John Mott Maidlow, and Louis George 
Leverson, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £93,000. The testator beqneaths 
£200 to each of his executors; £10,000 to Miss Nellie Kauff- 
mann; and £1000 to Mrs. Marguerite Thomas. As to the 
residue of his real and personal estate, he gives one third to 
the said Miss Nellie Kauffmann, and two thirds between his 
step-brother and step-sisters, Henry Mégret, Anita Home 
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Douglas, Blanche Mégret, and Constance Mégret, in equal 
shares. 

The will and codicil of Mr. Francis Stanley Maxwell 
Stephens, late of 13, Wilton Place, Belgrave Square, who died 
on Oct. 25, were proved on Nov. 12 by Charles Gwilt and 
Charles Evelyn Gwilt, the acting executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to over £30,000. The testator, 
after bequeathing a legacy to each of his above-nancd 
executors and a legacy, together with a life aunuity, to an 
old family servant, gives the entire residue of his property io 
his brother, Major-General Adolphus H. Stephens, C.B. 

The will (dated April 6, 1892) of Miss Sophia Dumaresq, 
late of Cumberland Place, Southampton, who died on Oct. 24, 
was proved on Noy, 12 by the Rev. Alfred Hall Ellaby, Robert 
Chatfield Hankinson, and Miss Anna Jane de Sainte Croix, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £28,000. The testatrix bequeaths £300 to the 
Jersey National and St. Helier’s Parochial School ; £200 each 
to the Southampton Dispensary and the Royal South Hants 
Infirmary ; £500 to the rector and churchwardens of the 
parish of All Saints’, Southampton, upon trust, to invest 
same and to apply the income towards the repair of the 
fabric of the church and the maintenance of the services; 
£1000 to the said rector and churchwardens, upon trusts, for 
investment, and to divide the income annually in the month 
of December between ten unmarried women, members of the 
Church of England, residing in the parish of All Saints’, who 
have attained the age of fifty-five years; and numerous and 
considerable legacies to relatives, servants, and others. All 
her real estate and the residue of her personal estate she gives 
equally between her nieces, Blanche St. Aubyn Dumaresq and 
Emily Saumarez Dumaresq. 

The will (dated April 17, 1872), with two codicils (dated 
Jan. 16, 1877, and Sept. 19, 1892), of Mrs. Lonisa Anne Dawson, 
late of 99, Marina, St. Leonards, who died on Oct. 6, was proved 
on Nov. 8 by William Henry Dawson, the husband, the sole 
executor, the value of the personal estate amounting to over 
£22,000. The testatrix gives £1000, with compound interest 
at 5 per cent. from the date of the will, and, on the death of 
her husband, 22, Orchard Street, to her friend Julienne 
Frederica Powell; £100 to each of her husband's brothers, 
Eneas, Charles, Henry, and James; and the residue of her 
property to her husband. 














TORPID LIVER posirvewy cureo ev CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS, “ IOTTINGHAM 


They also relieve Distress from Dyspepsia, Indigestion, and Too Hearty Eating. A perfect remedy for fick 
Headache, Dizziness, Nausea, Drowsiness, Bad Taste in the Mouth, Coated Tongue, Pain in the Side. They 
The smallest and easiest to take. 
PURELY VEGETABLE, and dco not gripe or purge, but by their gentle action please all who use them. 
Establis' ed 1856. Standard Pill of the Dominion of Canada and the United States. In p'ials at 1s. 141, 
Sold by all Chemists, or sent by post. ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET FREE. 

British Depot: 46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, EC. At New York, U.S.: 57, MURRAY STREET. 
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Forty in a phial. 





Sold only in 1-ounce Packets, and 2, 4, and 8-ounce, 
and 1-lb. Tins, which keep the Tobacco in Fine 
Smoking Condition. 


Ask all Tobacco Sellers, Stores, dc. and take no other. 
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LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 








MHE BRIGHTON SEASON. 
Frequent Trains from Victoria and London Bridge. 

Also Traius in connection from Kensington, Chelsea, &c. 

Return Tickets, London to Brighton, avail ible one month, 

Pullman Drawing-Room Cars between London and Brighton | 

Through Bookings to Brighton from principal Stations 

Un the Railways in the Northern and Mid!and Distriets, 


BRIGHTON EVERY WEEK - DAY. — 
First-Class Che “ Train from Victoria 10 aan. = 
Raeure Vickets 124, 6d., including Pullman Car, available to 

eturn by any Train from Brighton (Central Siation) or West | 
Brighton: 


] RIGHTON E VERY SATURDAY.—C heap | | 


First-Class Trains from Victoria at 10.40 and 11.40a.m, | 
cailing at Clapham Junction; and from London Bridge at 
9.3) ain. and 12 noon, cs ge st Croydon, 

Return Tickets avy any Train same day 
xhton (Central St ation) or West Brighton—First 

4Guinea, including admission to the Aquarium | 

al Pavilion, | 


— | 
I RIGHTON.—SATURDAY and SUNDAY 

to SUNDAY, MONDAY, or TUESDAY.—Cheap Return | 
Tickets to Brighton will be issued every Saturday and Sunday 
by all Trains, according to class, from Victoria, Clapham 
Junction, and Balham from Kensington (Addison Road 
West Brompton, Chelsea, and Battersea; and from London 
Briiee, New Cross, Brockley, Honor Oak Park, and Forest 

il 

Returning by any Train,according to class,on the following 
Sunday, Monday, or Tuesday. Return fares from London, lis 

54. 6d., and 6s, 4. 


Bkic HTON EVERY SUNDAY— First-Class 
Cheap Trains from Victoria, 10.45 am. and 12.15 p.m 
calling at Clapham Junction and Croydon. Returning From: 
Brighton (Central Station) or West Brighton by any Train 
the same day. Fare vite t Class 10s. 

Pullman Drawing-Ro rs are run in these Trains from 
Victoria to Brighton Station), returning fron 
Brighton (Central Station) by the 5 and 8.40 pan. Train 

tluding Pullman Car, 124., 
irn (First Class) by any other Train same 
day from Brighton (Central Station) or West Brighton. 
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Vid NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN, 
Special Express Service (Weekdays and Sundays), \\ 
London to Paris (1,23) | _ Paris to London (. be | res : \ \ \ \\ \\ \\ \\\ 
= - : i \ \\ \ \\\ 
Victoria . dep, 8.50 | Paris ....+....+ dep. 8.54 ; ‘ \\} WY \\ \ 
London Brid » 9.0 a. j j \\ \\ \ \\ 
a.m. | London Bridge...... arr, 7.4 }} \\ 
ee - arr. 8.0 | Victoria ; oh. | i! i! IK WN \\\ i 
— — | 
Fares—Single tis. Td. ; See 
Return, First, 5 Second,4 | 








Powerful Steamers, with excellent De 
Trains run alongside Steamers at Newlhiay 


[°OR FULL PARTICULARS see Time Books | 
and Handbills, to be obtained at the Stations, and at 
the foll wing Brauch Olices, where Pickets may also he 
my 
d nes, Trafalgar Square | 
udgate Circus Office 





and General Manager 


({ANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


JAPAN AND CHINA SER WIC! ICE.—By the Company's Royal 
Mail Steam-ship Line Empress of India, Empress of 
Japan, and Empress ut China. Sailings from Vancouver 
Dec. 12, and every 28 days thereafter Passengers should 
wrive at New York, Boston, or Montreal seven days before 
Vancouver sailing date, Electric Light and Excellent 
( 





tol ND THE WORLD.—By arrangement withthe P.andO 
Steam vigation Company and the North Atlantic Lines, 
, . out by Atlantic, and home by Suez Canal, or 





vice versa, 

SUMMER Lb tg RS.—Express Train Service to shooting and 
fishing ut as th ugh the finest scenery in the world 
Perfectly upp int d Drawing-room Cars, Sleeping Cars, and 
Mountain Hote 

EMIGR ATION. Free Farms and Cash Bonus to each adult 
settier 

For Tickets, Free Illustrated Guide Booksand Maps,apply to 
Passenger Department, CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 67 and 
6%, King William Street, London; 7, James Street, Li ence 1 
105, Market Street, Manchester ; 25, Gordon Street, Glasgo 
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For a summer stay, Monte Carlo,adjacent to Monaco, is 
one of the most quiet, charming, and interesting of spots on 
the Mediterranean sea-coast, 


The Principality hasa tropical vegetation, yet the summer 
heat is always tempered by the sea-breezes, 

















The beach is covered with the softest sand; the Hotels are 
grand and numerous, with warm sea-baths ; and there are 
comforta Villas and apartmentsreplete with every comfort, 
43 In BOMe « ur own places of summer resort in England. 








Monaco is the only sea-bathing town on the Mediterranenat 
Coast which offers to its visitors the same amusements as the 
Esta shinents nthe nks ofthe Rhine—Theatre, Concerts 
Venetian Fe 





Phere 1s, perhaps, not ninthe wor Ad that ¢ an compare in 
the beaut f its position with Monte Car! nh its special 
fascinations and attractions—netonly by thetn oured climate 
and by the inviting scenery, but also by the facilities of every 
kind for relief in cases of illness or disease, or for the restora 


f health, 
Asa WINTER RESORT, Monace occupies the first place 





among the winter stations on the Mediterranean sea-border 
ym nccount of its climate, its numerous attractions, and the 
slewant iy easures it has to offer to its guests, which make 
t ~da ndezvous of the ar - svcratic world, the spot 

rented by travellers in Europe—in short, Monaco 


nost fre 
and M nte ¢ irlo enjoy a ‘perpetual spring. 








M mite rl » isonly thirty-two hours from London and forty 
minutes Nice. 
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P AND O. MAIL-STEAMERS 
. FROM LONDON TO 


MAKES COPPER LIKE COLD. 


MAKES TIN LIKE SILVER. 
MAKES BRASS LIKE MIRRORS. 


MAKES PAINT LOOK NEW. 


DIS: YP, Al i DEN’ and MADIR AS, via Every week, MAKES MARBLE WHITE. 
calcurt A MADRAS, COLOMBO aren} _Bvery For POTS and PANS. For KNIVES and FORKS. For KITCHEN TABLES. For BATHS and WINDOWS, 
rye on 4, NAPLES, and Fortnight, FOR EVERYTHING. 


DIRECT SERVICESfrom BR INDI Sito KGYPTandthe EAST. 
Cheap Return Tickets, 
For Particulars: wh y at the Company's Offices, 122, Leaden- 
hiall Street, E.C.; and 25, Cockspur Street, London, 8.W. 


SPARKLING GLASSWARE. SHINING POTS AND PANS. 








REMOVES RUST FROM STEEL AND IRON. 
CLEAN HANDS. 


Sold by Ironmongers, Grocers, and Chemists everywhere. 


POLISHED STAIR RODS, 





BERTELLIS CATRAMIN PILLS 


FROM A SPECIAL TAR OIL. 
WILL CURE DOCTORS, CLERGYMEN, TEACHERS, ACTORS, and PRIVATE PERSONS 
COLDS, CATARRH, ALL SPEAK HIGHLY OF THEM. 


UGHS ASTHMA The following are but a specimen of the many unsolicited TESTIMONIALS which reach us daily, whose 
5 ) originals, with thousands of others, are in our offices, and can be seen by anyone. 
faymarket Theatre, London Sag 17, 1892, 


From Health, Oct. 23, 1801 af , 
SORE THROAT “The best antiseptic remedy from Tar; sure in its effects and “They acted like ~~, and my volee was as oo as a bell. 
5 pleasant to take. © Dr. ANDREW WILSON, P.ILS.E.” ARTHU 7 DACRE.” 
CONSUMPTION “ Board of Religious Education, 28, University + sg » Be nine t, | “Samaritan Nurses’ Home, 15, South Bailey, Durham, Dec, 11.1891. 
J 


“lam sure they only need to be brought to the notice of sufferers 


‘They are really a most wonderful and eMfeacious remedy, and others, and their use explained, to become a Household Medicine. 





v.) WM. 8. DARLEY, [nspector.” (Miss) SHOESMITH. 
“a5, Park-Side Terrace, Darwe sn, Feb. 2, 1992. @ - 
‘ ay only og - order to he calucd 24, Heron Road, Herne Hill, London, S.E., Jan, 1, 1892. 
TUBERCULOSIS, a a M B DAVIES Baptis t Minister ae *T sincerely trust that ali who suffer from ry or any diserse 


of the lungs may find the relief I have done. FRANK BELI 


" “ Hawarden, near Chester, Jan. 4, 1892 
(Rev.) E. CLARKE ‘One box has completely cured 1) y chronic cough, when all reme 


BRONCHITIS, | 
‘ Hermon House, Nantyglo, Mon., Feb. 8, 1892. | ¢ dies that came to my notice, including medical treatment, have 
“ Result in one cise of long-standing Bronchitis, aggravated by | filed. *W. LEGGATT,’ 
severe attack of Induenza very gratifying. “97, Waterloo Street, Southsea, Jan. 20, 1892. 
9 HUGH WILLIAM (Minister of Hermon Church),” ure ‘ 


“ Christchurch Vix ro, Swansea, Feb. 8, 1802 
“ They staved off a severe astack uf iaiies za 














“T have great ples in adding my personal testimony as to 
“School Bard for London, Bethnal Green EB. , Feb, 25,1802, | their reliefin a bad Cough and Influenza. 
DYSPEPSIA, “Tonly think they need to be trted * he Wy related 


JOSH, WARR, Borough Police.” 
LEY, Head Teacher.” 


‘School Board for L« aden, Gras’ - on Road, W.C., March 24, 1892. “In a case of Chronie Asthma, two Is which the suffe “43 took 
“T cannot speak too highly of 3 A, pine of your Pills to myself. | relie ved his breathing in less than halfan hour Of this I wasa 
I consider them Invaluable. NIE LAIRD, Head Teacher.” witnes JESSE AU BRE Y 





Francis Vilia, Cambridge Beet, Aldershot, Jan. 22, 1892. 









GOLD MEDAL 





Awarded at the Edinburgh International Exhibition, 1890. 


(awarded Gold Medal at the Edinburgh International Exhibition, and Seven other Gold Medals) can be had of all 
Ry Cc i - a L L , SS A / N | first-class Chemists and Druggists throughout the world, or direct from the Proprietors. Price 2s.6d. per Box. 
Four Boxes, sufficient in most serious cases, will be sent post free to all parts of the world (Postal Union) 


against a remittance of 9s. to BERTELLUS CAT RAMEN CO., 64 and 65, Holborn Viaduct, London. Full directions with each box. Pamphlet (containing a large number of Testimonials, with Names and Addresses, 


te any of whom reference can be made) free on application. Mention this Paper. 
Special Agents for Co!oa.es: Bombay—Jehangir B. Karani & Co., Limited; Calcutta—C. Lazarus & Co.; Adclaide—P, 





Falk & Co,; Sydney—Elliot Brothers 


; Capetown —P. J. Peterson. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

The Bishop of Durham's visitation charge, concluded on 
Nov. 19, merits remark for its dealing with fresh topics, not 
precisely ecclesiastical or theological, but eminently religious. 
In his practical application of the doctrine of “ The Incarna- 
tion, as a Revelation of Human Duties,” Bishop Westcott 
discussed the ideal of international peace, of mutual charity 
and goodwill between civilised communities. “The glory of a 
nation,” he said,“ like that of an individual or of a class, 
lies not in supremacy but in service.” The social instinct of 
man had found satisfaction from time to time in widening 
circles, inthe family, the tribe, the nation, and it must extend 
to the whole human race. He characterised the Revolution of 
1789 as an assertion of the rights of individual citizenship ; 
the Revolutions of 1848 and subsequent wars as that of the 
rights of nationalities; and the movement now approaching 
as that of the confederation of Western Europe and America, 
seeking to avoid every cause of war, respecting foreign 
nations, and rejoicing in their welfare. 

An interesting book has been published on the history of All 
Saints’, Clifton, the sub-cathedral of Bristol. It was started 
in a very decidedly Evangelical neighbourhood, and it was six 
years from its conception before the church was opened, with 
only the chancel completed and a temporary nave. The Rev. 
H. W. Sargent was induced to leave Merton Chapel, Oxford, to 
take charge of the enterprise. He had to resign from ill-health, 
and his successor was the Rev. R. W. Randall, whose work is 
so widely known. The offertories are not now what they were, 
although still large. ‘They are under £3000. When the 
building of the church was going on they had risen con- 
siderably above £6000, 
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What is to be the end of Toynbee Hall? Mr. T. H. Nunn 
discusses the question in the Ecvnomic Review, and com- 
plains of the hall being utilised by men bent on electioneering. 
He thinks, however, that Toynbee Hall is doing a good work 
in the soldering of society, a thing which politics can never 
accomplish and which the Church itself fatally hesitates to 
attempt. To this the Church Zimes replies that, while the 
clergy might have done more to solder society by paying less 
heed to artificial distinctions, it is not fair to charge the 
Church with the fault of her clerical members. 


A curious paper on the Church of England appears in the 
American Presbyterian Review, from the pen of the Rev. Dr. 
Waller, who succeeded the late Dr. Boultbee as president of 
Highbury Theological College. Dr. Waller is an Evangelical of 
the old orthodox type. In his opinion the theological influences 
at work are very unsettling. Bishop Westcott, he thinks, in 
particular, is responsible for the great alteration in current 
theology. Along with him as influences of primary force in the 
Church of England he places Mr. Gore and Prebendary Sadler, 
a somewhat singular selection. Mr. Waller admits candidly 
that, though he cannot approve of current theology, more 
work is being done than ever, and more energy displayed. He 
thinks that Bishop Lightfoot and Bishop Westcott, although 


intimate friends, were far apart in their theological ideas, 
Bishop Lightfoot being more conservative than his suc- 


cessor. 

It is now nearly twenty years since an anonymous poem, 
“Olrig Grange,” a story in verse, attracted unusual attention 
and passed through several editions. It was followed by 
“Borland Hall,” “ Hilda Among the Broken Gods,” and 


others, none of them, perhaps, quite equal to the first. 


The authorship was attributed to many well-known aden, 
but was at length acknowledged by Dr. Walter C. Smith, a 
minister of the Free Church of Scotiand. Dr. Smith has been 
appointed Moderator, or President, of his Church, which has 
now entered on the jubilee of its existence. In his book, “ An 
Edinburgh Eleven,” Mr. J. M. Barrie has paid an eloquent 
tribute to Dr. Smith, one of the first to recognise the young 
novelist’s genius when he was a student at Edinburgh 
University. 

The Presbyterians and Congregationalists in London are 
beginning todraw closer together. A joint meeting of leading 
men on both sides was held the other night at the Me »morial 
Hall. Hitherto the English Presbyterians have largely held 
apart from the Disestablishment movement, but they are now 
combining forces with other Nonconformists, and the speeches 
were mainly protests against the system of State churches. 
Among those who spoke were Dr. Monro Gibson, Dr. Newth, 
Dr. Parker, and Dr. W. J. Adams, formerly Vicar of All Saints’, 
Dorchester, who has seceded owing to the Lincoln judgment. 


It is a pity that the guarantors of the Folkestone Church 
Congress have been called upon for seven per cent. 

It is understood that Dr. Hort has made very important 
contributions to the forthcoming new edition of Smith’s 
“ Dictionary of the Bible.” 

Mr. Ben Tillett, said to be a Congregationalist, is reported 
to have said that “the Church of England was taking the lead 
to-day in the development of a Christian democratic religion 
and a wide interest in the social problem,” and predicted that 
“if the sects did not follow in its wake the masses would 
either go to the Church or be merged in some new sect,.”—V, 
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-» LEVER WATCHES. 


EUROPEAN 


Every Watch guaranteed a Reliable 
Timekeeper. 


18-ct. Gold, 


£10. 


18-ct. Gold, 


£15. ‘£10. 





10-ct.Gold, 10-ct. Gold, 
£5 17s. 6d. £5 17s. 6d. 
10-ct. Gold, First-Class Lady's Keyless Lever, in 18-ct. Gold Case, 
best finish and workmanship, price 210, 
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PERRY & CO., Limited, Sole European heute 18, 19, 20, Holborn Viaduct. 
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H. ALLEN and CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


. 
Crown 8vo0, Special Map and numerous Illustrations, 7s, 6d, 


OROCCO AS IT IS. 
of Sir Charles Euan-Smith’s Recent Mission to Fez. 
STEPHEN BONSAL, Special Correspondent “ Central 


There are several new and interesting features in the 


work which gives much valuable information about a little | 


known land.” —Daily Telegraph. 


Crown &y¥0, Illustrated, 


THHROUGH CO 
GOVERNESS CART. 
Cousin.’ 
A bright and breezy narrative.”—Tim 
* The genuine fun and humour funn 8 sparkles throughout 
will he enjoyed by all.”"—Glasgow Her 
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GREAT 
IN: Past, By HARRY 
Chief Inspector of Machinery. 

(Nearly ready. 


Crown &8vo, with Frontispiece, 6s, 
M YAMMA. A Retrospect of Life and 
Travel in power Per m m, By Deputy- Saree on-General 

early re ady. 

NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
AMERICAN MONTE CRISTO. 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 2 vols, 218. 
f interest, excitement, and general ‘ go.’ 


rises to the height of his great opportunity 
Daily Chronicle, 


1 vol., with Illustrations by the Author, 5s. 
A BSOLUTELY TRUE. By IRVING 
4 MONTAGU 
W. H. ALLEN and Co,, Limited, 13, Waterloo 


pu E A RCHITECTURE 
THE 
OF 


€. T. PASKE and F, 
N 
“Bulle 


thorne 
indeed, 


By 


Mr. Haw- 


very good 


London Place 


({HURCHES [JD EN MARK. | 


By Major ALFRED HEALES, 
F.S.A., P.R.S.L., and Hon, A.RLB.A., 


Author of “The Churches of Gottland,” &c. 


Illustrated by Ten Reproductions from Photographs and 


Seventy minor Illustrations, 8vo, price l4s., cloth, 


KEGAN PAUL and Co,, Limited, 1892 


AT ALL 
VM RS. 


Sale 


JOOKSELLERS' 


HENRY 


NEW 


AND RAILWAY 


WOOD'S 
3a. 6d. EDITION, 


over One Million and a Quarter C 


BOOKSTALLS 


NOVELS. 


pies 


(Two Hundred and Fiftieth Thousand.) 
One Hundredth Thousand.) 
HALL iBt RTON’S TROUBLES. (Seventy-third Thou.) 
SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT, (Fiftieth Thousand.) 
LORD OAK BURN'S DAUGHTERS. (Fifty-eighth Thousand.) 
VERNER'S tt he (Thirty-ninth Thousand.) 
ROLAND YORKE. (Sixtieth Thousand.) 
JOHNNY LU bbe w (Thirty-fifth Thousand.) 
MILDRED ARKE rty-fifth Thousand.) 
TINS Y f. (F rtieth pnousand.| ) 
ay (Fortieth Thousand, 
(BURY'S WILL. (PF: vty fifth Thousand.) 
HE he D4 ny ray FARM. (Forty-second Thousand.) 
WITHIN THE MAZE. (Forty-fifth Thousand.) 
ELSTEIWS FOLLY. (Thirty-fifth Thousand.) 
LADY \DEI AIDE, lwenty-ninth Thousand.) 
OSWALD CRAY Thirty-fifth Thousand.) 
y. Second Series. (Twentieth Thousand.) 
(Twenty-ninth Thousand.) 
Thirtieth Th usand ) 
(Twenty fifth Thousand, 
LIFE'S SECKE (Thirty fifth Thousand.) 
' NE THE RLE IGH. (Eighteenth Thousand.) 
(Sixteenth Thousand.) 
(Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
(Twentieth Thousand.) 
SH, &¢ 
oh rd Series, 


AST 


(Thirteenth Thousand.) 
(Thirtieth Thousand,) 
(Thirti eth hous and.) 
“(Twenty first Thousand.) 
surth series, 
(Tenth Thousand.) 
Fifth Series 


ORY iL ae \ 
POMEROY 
JOHNNY LUDLOW, 
ADAM GRAINGER 
JOHNNY LUDLOW, 


&c, 


The Volumes are in ere 


ywn svo size, bound in scarlet cloth, 
and lettered on the side, 


Each one sold separately, 


RicHARD BENTLEY and Sox, New Burlington Street. 


I | URST and BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 


FOILED. By the =, Mrs, HENNIKER, Author of 
ols. 

“By HELEN SHIPTON, Author of 
“ Dagmar,’ The Last of the Fenwickes,” &c. 3 vole 
ONE WAY OF LOVE. By CONSTANCE SMITH, 
‘ . pe af ‘The ray meron] gt Fant tla The 


nes Ha 
NURSE: “ELIS MANVILLE FENN, Author 
f 


By (. 
Mahme Ne sie The Master of the Ceremonies,” &c, 


* Sir George,” &c, 
ALSTON CRUCIS, 


is 
A WOMAN'S AMBITION, 
" eo Ny A My 


ANTHONY. 


By HENRY CRESSWELL, 
dern Greek Heroine,” “A Wi ly Widow, 
ADELINE SERGEANT, 


Daughter,’ “An East 


By 


wike's 


st Author 

¢ London 
m: Hons 
13, Gre 


und BLACKETT, 


Limited, 
it Maribor 


meh Street, 


MISS BRADDON'’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL FOR Is? 
On 


Nov. lo. Profusely Illustrated, One Shilling. 
T HE 
“The 


MISTLETOE BOUGH. 
of the age : 


larg , the best,and the most popular annual 
London 


SIMPKIN and Co., 


ly Oo eee 


MUDIE 3 SELECT 


Limited, and all Booksellers, 


IMPORT ANT 
of the 
Limited 


SALE 


SALE.—In 
City Branch of 
to new premises, a 


of the Removal 
L Bie ALY 
SPECIAL 
number of Books in Leather and Half-Leather 
2 ehtly soiled or faded, and other Secondhand 
uke place ON and AFTER the 1s to 
at the OLD PREMISES, 2, , 
Ibt ri Booka offered will 
RE DUCE D “IN PRIC E for a few weeks « 


A LKAR AM 
4 r nl 
( ‘URES 
COLD IN THE HEAD.—The 
DUNBARS ALKARAM. 
the 


throat and nose 


‘ t lara 
i ndings 
Hooks, wil 


tha 


mly from Dec. 





({ OLDS. 


only certain cure Dr. 
It braces the membrane lining 
ind at once arrests all unhealthy action, 
ALKARAM should be on every toilet-table. Beware of 
inferior substitutes, Of chemists, 2a. 9d, per bottle, or post 
free from F, NEWBERY and SONS,1 and 3, King Edward 
Sireet, B.C, 


is 


| De LE MA Perfectly Cured.—ECZEMA driven 

om the system. ECZEMA entirely eradic: ated, Send 
stam per d addresses < savelope to B.A.“ Mereury ” Office, Bridg- 
water, “NO CURE, NO PAY.’ 


BENEDICTINE 
LIQUEUR. 


Sold by all Wine 
Merchants, Hotels, 
Restaurants, &c. 


Somerset, 


With an Account | 


| 


Established in Paris, 1780. 


Licensed by King Louis XVI., 
Makers to 1785. 


P Established in London, 
the Royal Family. — 1808. 


THE ERARD PIANO is tae FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


Unrivalled for Touch, Tone, and Durability. No Low-Priced Pianos Made. 
RUBINSTEIN has said: “ But there is only one piano—the LIBZT : © 
ERAKD; as to the others, the re but imitations akes 80 well 
MENDEL SSOHN: 1 wit I must name a choice, I would prefer Madame SC HU M ANN: “I 
ERARD'S. piano,’ 
VER to LISZT: “Get an ER ARD on the ninety-nine | M, PADEREWSKIS opinion : 
years’ system or any other system, wherever obtainable, 


S. & P. ERARD, 18, Great Marlborough St., LONDON, England. 


WILD ROSE POT-POURRI. 


This pre _—- is made from the petals of Wild Roses which grow luxuriantly in 
Maine, U. during the month of June. These, combined with a choice mixture of 
Oriental caean, imported expressly for this purpose, produce a Pot-pourri which will 
remain fragrant for years. 

Place the contents in any Jar that can be tightly covered, the cover to be removed 
for half an hour to perfume a room, 

For Sachets or Pillows wrap the Pot-pourri in fine tissue paper, making a package to 
be enclosed in cotton wool, feathers, or down, 

May be obtained of all the le ading. Glass and China dealers in the United Kingdom, 
or of STONIER and CO., Liverpool, 2s. 6d. per box, carriage free. 

The “STUART” roou RRI JAR, specially manufactured for STONIER and CO. 
by the Wore ester Royal Porcelain Co. 


Pianoforte and Harp 














have asked for an ERARD 


an ERARD, 


Telographic Address: | 
“KEYNOTE, LONDON. 


“Play only on 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT 
BEARING SIGNATURE 


aD 


& W—S & W—S & W—S & W—S & W—S & W—S & W-S & W 


Wholesale and Retail of 


'STONIER & CO., 78, LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


WRITE FOR PRICE-LIST. 











By APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY AND THE ROYAL FAMILy. 


SWEARS & WELLS, 


192, REGENT STREET. 
ALL GOODS MARKED 8. & W. GUARANTEED. 
WHITE, DRESS, COLOURED, and FLANNEL SHIRTS. 
GENTLEMEN'S 


FIT and MATERIALS GUARANTEED. 
& W—S & W—S & W—S & W—S & W—S & W—S & W—S & W 


Allen & Hanbarys 


“ Perfected” 


God hiver O71 


borne and digested by the most delicate—is the only Oil which does not re peat. and for these reasons the 
efficacious kind in use, In capsuled Bottles only, at 1s, 4d., 2a. 6d., 4s. 9d., 9s, Sold Everywhere. 


NOTE PARTICULARLY.—This Oil is WEVER sold in bulk, om cannot be genuine unless 
in the Capsuled Bottles bearing Allen and Hanburys’ Name and Trade-Mark (a Plough). 


B Y N | N : LIQUID MALT, forms a valuable adjunct to Cod-Liver Oil, a powerful aid to the digestion, and very 





—M 3% S—AM 3 SA 3 S— 








a—S & W—S& W—S & W— » 











“Has almost the deli- 
cacy of salad oil.”—Brit. 
Med. Journal. 


“Is as nearly tasteless 
as Cod-Liver Oil can be.” 
Lancet. 


Can be most 


palatable, possessing the nutritive and peptic properties of malt in perfection. It is a valuable aliment 
in Cc jonsumption and Wasting Diseases, In mettlen, & at Is. Od. each. 


. DIAMOND 


gswors: PARIS ang LOVy 
Do, 











lb 


Catalogue Post Free. 


Doo wo sooo 
OOOO" Kaa” 


Spécialité: 


N The “Orient” Pearls. 


Loo D)o).o) WG 
wooo a oo DE Cas ¢ 
O00) AED 0) oo 9 vo” 
OO ty "3 


lei vate Bees 2 tated 
OD Oo oo g 


THE VERY FASHIONABLE NEW “COLLAR-NECKLET.” 
Five Rows of Finest “Orient” Pearls, mounted with handsome Diamond Clasp and 
Three Diamond Slides, set @ jour. Prices ranging from 25 5s. 


85, New Bond St.,W. 248, Regent St..W. 43, Burlington Arcade, W. 


Near Marshall and Snelgrove’s. Near Oxford Circus. N. a The Company's only Address in the 


Gold Medal, 
Paris, 1889. 























These fine ERARD pianos that Marlborough Street 





rich volume of tone, 


| DEC. 
| TINUESDAY, 


(HE 
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THE 

G REAT NORTHERN VICTORIA HOTEL, 

LI BRADFORD. 

FIRST-CLASS FAMILY AND COMMERCIAL. 

This Hotel, hitherto known as the “ Victoria” has been 
acquired by the Great Northern Railway Company. 
heen elegantly redecorated and+refurnished throughout, 
is now open for the reception of visitors. The Sanitary 
Arrangements are quite new and of the most perfect descri) 
tion, and all modern improvements have been introduced to 
oaeere the comfort and convenience of visitors, A First- 
Class Restaurant has been provided, there is a Ladies 
Drawing-Room, Billiard and Smoke Rooms, handsome Coffee 
and Commercial Rooms, a Passenger Lift; and the wh ple 
building is IL sates by Electricity. 

Moderate Charge 

The Hotel Porte ea, tt uniform, meet all Trains, 

WILLLAM LATTA, 
Secretary's Office, Klag’ 8 Cross Station, London, 
. 1 27, Lave 


Secretary. 


[BRINSME AD PIANOFORTES are noted 
for their brilliancy and purity, sympathetic quality, and 
as wWellas for delicacy,elasticity,and pre 
and mechanism. They have won highest 
’ ds ut principal International Exhibitions for over fifty 
years; have received unqualified endorsement of the worl ts 
most celebrated musicis ans, and “ in use by her Majesty the 
Queen, T.R.H, the Prince and incess of Wales, and the 
loyal Family SOHN BRINSME "AD and SONS, Pianoforte 
makers, Te mx wary Premises, 104, New Bond St., London, W. 
qu LLETON'S HERALDIC OFFICE 
(Established half a century).—Searches and Authentic 
Arms and Pedigrees. Crest 


cision of touch 
wi 


Information respecting Family 
ind Motto in heraldic colours, 7s, 6d Book-plates engraved 
in Modern and Mediwval styles. Heraldic Seal Engraving, 
ILLUMINATED ADDRESSES ON VELLUM 
Prospectus post free.—25, Cranbourn Street, 


Ce LLETON’S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED 

STATIONERY.—Best quality Paper and Square Court 
Envelopes, all stamped in colour with Crest, or with Mono- 
wram or Address. No charge for engraving steel dic. 
Signet rings, is8carat,from 42s. Card-plate and 50 best visiting 
cards, 28, 8d.; ladies’ 38, Wedding and invi oe cards, 
Specimens free.—25, Cranbourn Street, London, W. 


QMITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW. 
» President SiR JOHN Bw INBURNE, Bart. 

Secreta E. J. POWELL, Hanover Squa 
AT THE ROY AL AGRIC ULTU RAL HALL, ISL KGTON 


THE NINETY-FIFTH ANNUAL SHOW 
of Cattle, Sheep, Pigs, Implements, Roots, &c., MONDAY, 
5S,at2p.m. Close at 5 pm Admission Five Shillings 


WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, 
and FRIDAY, DEC. 6,7, 8,and ¥% Open at 9 a.m 
atYpa. Admission One 6%; 
» Bone AN, Managing 
NER, Secretary. 
SMALL CO., LIMITED, 


wpy wm : 
BIRMING HAM CATTLE AND 
JULTRY SHOW, 1892 
ZAT ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
T E, § , S, POULTRY, CORN, ROOTS, 
and IMPLI NTS will commence in Bingley Hall, 
Birmi iF an on SATU RDAY, ‘Non » 26, 
Admission to witness the Jude ng of the € attle, Sheep, and 
Ha ut not the Poultry until 2 p.m., 108. : Monday, Noy. 2s, 
‘uesday, Nov. 29 1s.; Wednesday, 30,and Thursday, 
1, Is, till 5 o'clock ; after that hour, ned. 
For Excursion Trains and other Special Arrangements, see 
the advert tisements and bills of the various companies. 


TENICE.—IMRE KIRALFY’ 
SUPERB AQUATIC PAGEANT 
and full-size Keplica of 
MODERN VENICE, 
PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
FOUR MILITARY BANDS, 
including full Band of 
GREN Al aa R RAY ARDS 
iducted b. 
Lieut. DAN GODF REY. 


London, Ww.c. 


Close 
Director. 


i. 
ROY AL AGR ICULTU inal. 


The 





TWICE 
welve to Five 


DAILY— 
and Six to Eleven, 
Prices, including Seat for 
Grand Spectacle, 

Is, tu 58, 
See daily papers 


— FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 
rovements have been made in then anufacture 
4 SHIRTS, celebrated for the r superiot 


et 
eeeeee eee eeee eee 


0s., 45s., sent by parcel post fre yto your 
4 ine Alliaert ited Self-Measure ane nil Me arti ulars 
Ses ke weed t.—R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, Lond: 


(EP SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and Collar 

Banded, fine linen, three for 6s. ; Superior, 7s. 6d.; Extra 

Fine, 9s. Send three (not less) with cash. Returned ready for 
», carriage paid.—R,. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


or iF ORD and co. 
a 





4)GIDIUS.—The only F L ANN vE LS SHIR {TS 
that never shrink in washing. Madein neutral colours, 
> worn without an undervest. Three for 25s, 6d. 
;or Single Shirts, &s. 6d., 10s, 6d., 138. 6d. each, 
carriage free. Write for Patterns to the only Makers, 
_k. FORD and CO.,, 41, Poultry, London, 


= GENTLEMEN’ Ss U NDE R- 
0 48 inches chest ; Pants to match 32 t« 
id. to 6s, 9d, each; Pants, 2s. 6d, to ss, 6d. 
. Gd., ¥s. the -dozen, Self -Measure 

and Patterns fre from the — Makers, 
_R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London, 


(PHE CHARING CROSS 
(Established 1870, 23 Years), 

28, BEDFORD STREET, CHARING CROSS, 

Capital, £300,000, Reserve Fund, £100,000, 


LOANS GRANTED, £30 to £5000, 
Town or Country, on approved Il mom ieee Notes, Mortgage 
of Furniture, Tradeand Farm Stoc k, Life Policies, Reversions, 
Plate, Jewellery, Stocks, Shares, Freehold and Leasehold 
Property, &c. 

Special facilities to all requiring Banking accounts. 
Three per cent. interest allowed on current accounts on the 
minimum monthly balances when not drawn below £20, 
Deposits of £10 and upwards received as under: 
SUSE CeRs. perannum, subject to  ateaaaeed notice of withdrawal 


11G HDIUS 


BAN K 


LONDON, W.C. 


; ” ” ” 3 ” F ” 
Specis al te rms fo rv larger amounts, 
Free of Income Tax 
Write or call for Pri spectus, 


Interest paid quart. rly, 


A. WILLIAMS, Manager. 
(GOURDOULIS HIGH-CLASS IMPORTED 

BW EGYPTIAN CIGARETTES. Connoisseurs should try 
this excellent brand, which, if not in stock, their tobacconists 
will obtain for them. Ask for extra quality. 














BENEDICTINE. 


FAMILY MOURNING. 


Experienced Assistants sent with full 


Mourning Goods to 


The Largest Mourning Warehouse in 





any address in Town or Country, 
without expense to Purchasers. 


PETER ROBINSON, REGENT ST. 


assortment of 


256 to 262, 


the Kingdom. 

















MUSIC. 









the first time with M. 
M. Maurel in the principal parts. 
succeeded by Signor Giannini. 












in all respects a delightful Desdemona. 






such admirable advantage. 
and again in the touching 





“Willow Song” 






Verdi's “ Otello” was performed at Covent Garden on Tuesday able method of this talented artist enabled her to make 
é ree ; . .** & deep impression. She also threw adequate intensity 
Nov. 22, in the presence of a numerous and appreciative o¢ feeling into the fine ensemble where Desdemona is insulted 
audience. The opera had not been heard in London since the by Othello before the Venetian envoys, her acting here 


summer of last year, when it was mounted at this house for 
Jean de Reszke. Madame Albani, 
These artists were now 
Madame Melba, and M. Dafriche, 
and if the Italian tenor could not equal the gifted Pole in 
chirm of voice and distinction of style, he at least contrived 
to present a vigorous and effective embodiment of the Moor of 
Venice and do fair justice to most of his music. 
Melba had quite recovered from her indisposition, and proved 
The music suited her 
to perfection, and from no other singer have we heard it to 
In the love duet of the first act, 
and 
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of the bed-chamber scene, the beautiful voice and irreproach- 


being marked by unusual freedom and power. Altogether, 
Madame Melba achieved indisputable success, and earned a 
conspicuous share in the honours of an excellent perform- 
ance. ‘The Iago of M. Dufriche was beyond praise. Subtle, 
alert, always en scéne, he gave a really ‘powerful delineation 
of the scheming “Antient,” his by-play throughout being 
especially good. Moreover, he sang his music admirably, 
and gave the famous “Credo” with splendid force, allied 
with truly diabolical sentiment. Mdlle. Guercia made a 
passable Emilia, Signor Abramoff was a satisfactory Lodovico, 

and Signor Corsi as Cassio did well in the “handkerchief ’ 

trio. The chorus was in unusually good form, and the 
” orchestra, under Signor Bevignani’s careful guidance, executed 


and 


Madame 


“ Ave Maria 


the beautiful instrumentation of the opera with welcome 
refinement and intelligence. 
scéne was worthy of Sir Augustus Harris's reputation. 


Needless to add that the mse en 





The Merchants’ Exchange at Cardiff, a large hall sur- 
rounded by business offices, under which w ere warehouses and 
the Pierhead Restaurané, 
early on Saturday morning, Nov. 19. 


The Royal Commissioners of the World's Fair, Chicago, 
through their secretary, Sir Henry Trueman Wood, have placed 
at the disposal of Mr. Henry Sell a considerable space for an 
exhibition of old newspapers of the world—namely, copies of 
the earliest dates obtainable, 
Mr. Sell’s intention to establish a permanent free exhibition of 
old newspapers in London. 
paper proprietors and others towards making the collection as 
weer as possible, 


was destroyed by a great fire 


At the close of the Fair it is 


Assistance is invited from news- 
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IPTON’S TEAS 


PROCLAIMED 








ee 


 FROMCTHE'TEAGARDENSTOTHETEASPOT® ¢ 


TON elie iii 


“ae & “4A PER LB. 


FINEST TEA THE WORLD CAN PRODUCE. 
A/"7 PER LB. 
No higher pare 
SPECIAL HOTIOCE. — Delivered Carriage Paid for an ve 36. per lh. to any address in Great B.i‘ain 


rders of 5 lb. and upwards. Samples ce on application 


A GUARANTEE. “Money returned in full if Tea does not give yer ect satisfuc.im in every way 


LIPTON, Te: and Coffee Planter, CEYLON. 


Sole Proprietor of the following celebrated Tea and Coffee Estates in Ceylon—Dambatenne, 
Laymastotte, Monerakande, Mahadambatenne, Mousakelle, Pooprassie, Hanagalla, and Gig:anella, 
wh:ch cover thousands of acres of the best Tea land in Ceylon. 

TEA AND COFFEE SHIPPING WAREHOUSES: MADDEMA MILLS, CINNAMON GARDENS, 

CEYLON OFFICE: UPPER CHATHAM STREET. COLOMBO. 
INDIAN OFFICE AND SHIPPING WAREHOUSES: 5, LYON'S RANGE, CALCUTTA. 
General Offices: BATH STREET, CITY ROAD, LONDON, 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 


COLO MB). 


z.C. 


ICTORIOUS OVER ALL OTHERS. 
























































































JOHNS BROADWOOD and SONS! COCKLE’S | Lo ivestse, — KING LEAR. EVERY 
a sieht o cK im Lear r ! iT 
: PIANOFORTE WARES TO Hi 1 THE QUEEN CHAPPED HANDS| AR. Baturt a» ' Pwo oti thos of KING 
, Ho ‘ n Gran te. LEAR. Saturday, De at Two of lox-Office (M ,. 
a fortes Hurst) open fen to Five. Seats also bo letter or 
Z GREAT PULTENEY aby T. LONDON “MARRIS' $ ALMOND TABLET AN | IBILIOUS relegram f 
Beaune, COLLARD and ERARD over 2 BENOVES ALE Sa> PILLS. | H° pce eget 
RAND PIANOE yea NESS AND ROUGH- . — icici HIGHLY EFFICACIOUS 
COTTA GRAND PIANOFORTES f SALE, i ob. s . ~ | a 
E ape y y E ARS SYSTEM, at lower rate om NESS, RENDELING (KOCKLE's ANTIBILIOUS | PIL L Ss. MINERAL IN CASES of RHEUMATISM, GOUT. and 
“THOMAS OLTZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street, W / THE SKIN WHITE, FOR LIVER. | RINGS SKIN AFFECTIO? 
N t widress f " a ee = a Va fl as SP > LD Ni VS. 
| MOOTH, AND 
OS —~— | fs yet h \OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, OF THE BATHS ARE THE MOST COMPLETI 
D ALMAINE and CO.—PIANOS AND |} : "a 3 C oes FOR BILF ATH IN EUROPI 
pe, QRGANS. Fifty per cont. discount. 1 su | Of all Perfumers and bras ILE. | 1: N EUR ; 
wt ‘ i. | . - 
: 4 » — -ry °c Letter he Manager w receive attontior 
5 ; Clase 3.23 a ©lese6, 2 quines _ WHOLESALE— ({OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS | apseeedgeaedes : . 
Guimens. | Cla or inaan | Cues Ga |} ghennenny tory = place Dhar GESTION, PLEYEL, WOLFF, and CO., Pianoforte 
A , is ra, f and City Road, E.C., ‘WER nam — . . «- Manufacturers bE tablished 1807, The cele I 
upwards. Pull price | ‘ vllowed fora | | London. ({OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. PIANOS possess artistic qualities not t found in ar 
within three y f t FOR HEARTRUEN. Fp a. akes For SALE or HIRE 1 the Quarterly 
hee ings free if fw e nstalment System. 
strations fre T ALMAINI > CREME SIMON ; 170, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W 
CU. (Bata ned Loe Pa (superior to | 
a a Bs RE ADIL ¥ prepare d, — eab le to Vaseline and Cucumber) for the One Shilling. Ripaway. 
THE BEST sUBeES or CIGARS e, and reliable in its action, T0 Complexion and light entaneous ATLBIRDS ; or, The Secrets of the Cells. 
cv cdg a ae vm _CHAMBA RD TEA poem ye pw J” iat ete i INDON MEADOWS. ie 
ix 4 é 5 or rgative tainable ilblains, aps. whitens, 
BENSON’ S, 1, ST. ‘PAUL'S CHUR HYARD, : - tany age ( BF mes ] pe oy of fertifies, and perfumes the skin, lr 1: AYLOR'S CIMOLITE is the only 
s ze Sentes. , vegetable aperient, a | to which it imparts a fragrant | thoronghly harmless SKIN POWDE K r erere S 
———y pwards). Samy {sta ffects Price per ai pee i - lvet exper enced Chemist and c nstant pres the meant 
WILCOX and perreme sac © a velvety | eminent Skin D Post free. Sent for 14 oF 36 penns 
appearance. | stamps. MOST INN ALU ABLE. 
L U NG IL, I. oan | J. TAYLOR, Chemist er Street, London, W 
PERSONAL LOVELINESS FEATHER WARNING.”—If you hav: 
L: is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other WwW eB — so hy ~ “7 bat tooo F cone # ye 
[ t hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing NGES. One alone affords + ‘ef in ca es of comuh. asthin 
: ; f f features as yellow or decayed teeth Don’t lose sight of | reeipt nf ‘stain pa-THOMAN KEATING mC ben a. I, . “g iy 
oi this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every | 
:  ALSERSOs WORN morning with that supremely delightful and effectual | 
} secant names eine oles eden —— FRACRANT STEAM ENGINES. 
} ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. Version! and Bestnontal, 
d. 


HeMsTITCHED 


CAMBRIC 2 " zs 
POCKET : REST: 
SAMPLES AND PRICE- HANOKERCHIEFS, 


LISTS POST FREE. AUIEF 
ROBINSON % CLEAVER, BELFAST. «oth. ¢ 





ecn fic 









SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to them, without the least injury 
to the enamel. The gums are made healthy by its use, and 


that mortifying defect. a repulsive breath, is completely 
medied by it. Sozodont is in high favour with the feir 
sex, because it lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. 


_E. S. HINDLEY, 









DONKEY PUMPS. 
Special DAIRY MACHINERY. 


Full information free on application, 


London Show-Reoom and Stores: 
11, QUEEN VICTORIA S8T., Ec. = 
Works: BOURTON, DORSET. 
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BEECHAMS 
wee PLL 


BILIOUS#NERVOUS DISORDERS 


SUCH AS 
Sick Headache, 


Weak S§8tomach, 
Inmmpaired Digestion, 
Constipation, 
Liver Complaint, ~ 
Female ilments. 


In Boxes, 93d., 13id., and 2s, 9d. each. Prepared nd THOMAS BEECHAM, 8t. Helens, Lancashire. 


BEECHANM’S TOOTH Pas Te. 


EFFICACIOUS—ECONOMICAL.——CLEANSES the TEETH—PERFUMES the BREATH. 
IN COLLAPSIBLE TUBES -ONE SHILLING HACH. 





























EXQUISITE MODEL, PERFECT FIT, GUARANTEED WEAR, The BREECHLOADER, 
cae AND HOW TO USE IT. 
CT THE S a | N A [ é Ss. By W. W. GREENER. Price fe post free. 
po pei iene & D 288 pp.; 100 Illustrations. (Cassell and Co.) 
¥ Contain much va able 
\ 






































PP ony ot chu of G aa “the detec vy lon 
PATENT DIAGONAL 8 i sir the handling ai 
slope a "CORSET | | WwW. W. GREENER, 68, Haymarket, London, S.W. 
‘nail the Fashion Cobsirs al A NECESSITY IN EVERY HOME. CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 
Woollen Hn ‘ii ett 611.7 7 ii part HIGHES UR 
caution. ete va Neoret| COLOUR CARDS, showing 144 Tints, and Illustrated = ees 
Three Gold Medal, Outer | Pemphiet of all our Manufactures gratis and post free SHOSEAAT -CiRIOR 
Seen’ 4 on Sane xcs EAST 
nha Saige lta itr ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LIMITED, CHOCOLAT-MENIER. 
F bP fe S ’ SS NEW CROSS, LONDON, S.E. | uneion 
| ae 
GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. CHOCOLAT - -MENIER. 
A N suing rk. 
( - H s { - f } Sold Every why 
- N A VI E | " (GOLDEN HAIR.—Robare ow AU R .LOLINE 
BOILING WATER OR MILK. | Wa ele rte etl sre Pri 38. Od. nud los, Od. of ald 
| Age ea. wR. ii v E NDE m4 + ie INS. Sis * a te. erware St ne 





FAR AN D AWA YW THE BEST NIGHaT LIiGHTs. 


CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” NURSERY 
LAMP FOOD WARMER, 














CLARKE’S REGISTERED “ PYRAMID” NICHT LICHT WATCH-HOLDER. 








THE SHADED PART 
REPRESENTS THE ASC = = : 
PLA ST ER Fi R E - P R 1 @) @) F CA S E ° S oat + d Japanned Watch-Holder with “ Pyramid” Lamp and one Box of Pyramid 


Lights, packed in box complete, 8s. 44.; if carriage paid, 4s. Double Wicks, in Boxes containing 6 li 
Invaluable at every bedside. (urn 10 hours each). 1s. pe 














Single Wicks, burn 9 hours each, in Boxes containing 8 lights. 
Sid. per 


= and glass 
r Box. x. 





2s. Gd.. Bs. Gd., 5s., and 6s. each. 





B.—There is no PARAFFIN or other DANGEROUS material — = the manufacture of the ABOVE LIGHTS, which are the only Lights that can safely be burned in Lamps. 


Clarke's “ Pyramid ” & “ Fairy” Light Co., Ltd., London. itv: 31, Ely Place, Holborn, E. C., and 484, Collins St., Melbourne, wican be seen. He tail every whanee” 
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NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 


SELF-REGISTERING THERMOMETERS, 





read the 
Highest, 


The outside 


Window 









Bracket 


Thermometer 





peratures 





enables the 











observer to 









I STRATED PRick-LISTS POSTED FREE 
oy cal & MP nm guy 
s . ie Ins 3 est he Queen 
Brit I F reign WG rl 
38, HOLBORN VIADUCT. 
N RS—45, ( 22, KR s Lond 
| ~ “ } = ' 
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from 
every flower that 
breathes a fragrance 


SWEET SCENTS 
LOXOTIS OPOPONAX| 
FRANGIPANNI PSIDIUM 


May be obtained 


uy oe 
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Extensively 


Warehouses fo 
by Employes. 


WHEEL, GEAR, AND RACK CUTTING. 





Ht Mechanism a Specialty. 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK FOR INVENTORS 





LEWELLAN MACHINE Co., 








They will not entangle or break the Hair. 
Are effective and require no Skill to use. 


Made in Five Colours. 


12 CURLERS IN BOX, Free By Post 8 STAMPS. 
0 H i Fancy Dealers. 


WHOLESALE oF R HoveNndEN & SONS, 
BK ERS ano CITY RD. E.C., LONDON 














rd Street, | 
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| Celebrated Sweet for Children), 
Geallyy whot$Fne® 
Confit chong s4 


—. 
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Lowest, and 


Present Tem- 


from inside 


the House. 


used in Works, Offices, and 
r ascertaining the time worked 


MILLING CUTTERS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. | 


Indicating, Counting, and Clockwork | 
i 


CONDUCTED. 
Patent Business transacted by 
W. M. LLEWELLIN, C.E., 


BRISTOL. 
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PATTERNS POST FREE. 
FOR 
EVENING 


WEAR. 


250 Pieces CREPE D'ALBERT, 
latest Colourings, 1/93 per yard. 


500 Pieces ENGLANDINE, 


English manufacture, 2/113 perv 
yard. 


500 Pieces CREPE DE LILLE, 


specially made for Evening wear, 
in all New Shades, 3/9 per yard. 
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XMAS. PRESENTS 











Oxrorp STREETLONDON 


New Catalogue Post Free. 














ially Printed, 
Greeting yet 


Patterns Free. 
Very Fashion 


Ns & GOTTO 


‘oxford street. 










LONDON.W. 






































FLOR DE DINDICUL, 


THE NEW MEDIUM MILD INDIAN CICAR. 


; free by return of post, 12 stamps. 


BE WLAY AND CO., D., 
49, STRAND, W.C.3 74, STRAND (East India House); & 143, CHEAPSIDE, "LONDON. 
Tobaccunists to the Royal Family. Established 1780. Descriptive Price-List poat free, 





A most delightful weed, full of fine aroma and delicate flavour. Connoisseurs pronounce 
them better than Havannahs,— Vide THE WoRLD, Dee, 9, 1891. Everyone should sample 
these really excellent acer -* Boxes of 100, 22s. and 20s, (two sizes). Samples, four for 























BRONCHITIC ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, and INFLUENZA. 

The “ Lancet.”—* A convenient and valuable remedy.” 

Dr. Thorowgood,—“ Pure spasmodic Asthma and Asthma 
due to Emphys coms of the lungs with co-existent bronchitis 
alike appear to me to be materially relieved by the Ozone 
Paper. 

tharrise yn Weir, Esq.—“ Your Ozone Paper has got rid of my 
As thmatiec affection; it is the only remedy which gave me 
permanent relief.” 

2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. per Box, of all Chemists 
Pro )prieto or for the am paws ins stam ips or P.O.O, . any country 

within the Postal Ur 


R. HUGG INS «& Co., C hemists, 199, Strand, LONDON, 


GEO. CORDING’S 


LADIES’ 


| AND 


GENTLEMEN’S 
WATERPROOFS. 


125, REGENT THEE, 


A Toilet Powder for the 
Complexion, 
Also for the Nursery, 
Roughness of the Skin, 
after Shaving, &c. 






















Hygie nd ” - 
pe —~y th ba 
and i ary 4 
Materials Y PRICE 
PRICE ‘ . 
’ V 
In Three Tints, 
‘ BLANCHE, 
NATURELLE, 
RACHEL. 


To be had.of all Perfumers 
Chemists, &e. 

Wholesale 

R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 

Berners St.,W., & City Rd., E.C.,London. 











HASTINGS and ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


THE ALBANY HOTEL, 


Robertson Terrace, Hastings. 

Facing the Sea. Due South, FINEST POSITION 
ON WHOLE SEA FRONT. Enlarged, Remodelled, 
Refurnished. Only Hotel with ELECTRIC LIGHT 
IN EVERY ROOM. PASSENGER LIFT. Hind- 
some Public Rooms, Suites, and Single Rooms, Haii 
Lounge. Luxuriously fitted throughout, Moders*e tixed 
Tariff. Charge for attendance abolished, 

C. A, SCUWABR, Manager. 


ED.PINAUD 
PARIS, 37, B de Strasbourg 
salad a 
ED.PINAUD's QUININE WATER 


l-renowned hair 
the hair from falling 


SOAP 








'§ Celebrated Perfumes 





off. 


tonics ywerent 


ED. PINAUD® Ui it 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Who 








mp known, 
id by all First-class Pegfumer 
leaale R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
31, Berners Street (Oxford Street), London, W. 


TO THE 


FIRST 5000 APPLICANTS 


a UNIQUE and 
INTERESTING PUZZLE, 


Affording delight and Amusement for 

Winter Evenings, both for Children and 

Adults, on application, and enclosing 2d. 
to cover postage, to 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, s. 


REAL GERMAN HoLitow Ground 





REQUIRES CRINDINC. 





Black Handle ... «.. 5/6 | A Pair, Ivory Handles, in 
Ivory Handle ... .. 7/6 Russia Leather Case, 21/- 
Kropp’s Duplex Strop 7/6 | Kropp’s Strop Paste, 6d. 


FROM ALL DEALERS. 


Wholesale: OSBORNE, GARRETT, and CO., London, W. 











LONDON: Printed and 


Publis! 








ed at the Office, 198, Strand, in the Parts sh of St. Clement Danes, in the County of London, by INGRAM BROTHERS, 198, Strarid, aforesaid.—SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 1892, 
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